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Massachusetts Ratifies 


By Robert 


SOUTH END HOUSE,»BOSTON, CHAIRMAN 


OT a few of the well-informed were satisfied ‘that 
Massachusetts would oppose the prohibition 
amendment. The two United States senators 
were confident last June in voting against it that 

they were representing their constituency. When the matter 
came before the national house in December, there were some 
clear evidences of a rising favorable sentiment in the state 
but not enough to secure a majority in the congressional dele- 
gation. It is an interesting fact that up to the moment when 
the legislature had acted on the amendment the officers of the 
National Anti-Saloon League could not be convinced that 
Massachusetts was going to ratify. It may be said in the 
beginning that the very solidity of this judgment as held by 
many different persons from various points of view was one 
of the causes leading to the favorable action of the legislature. 
It was set before the people of the state as unthinkable that 
the great tradition of moral leadership on the part of the old 
Commonwealth in the past should be negatived and it be 
simply coerced by the South and West into the new order of 
things. 

However, observers who had not carefully followed the 
tendency of the state with regard to the liquor question were 
radically misinformed. The essence of their mistake lay in 
the belief that the local option system, good as far as it went, 
was accepted by the state as a definite alternative to any really 
thorough-going proposal for the elimination of the liquor busi- 
ness. As a matter of fact, the last ten years has brought about 
on the one hand an effective statewide organization of work 
for no-license in the towns and smaller cities, and on the 
other hand, a persistent, continuous movement for bringing 
the total no-license sentitnent of the state to bear upon the 
legislature for further progressive temperance legislation. The 
two-fold object in this endeavor was to protect the no-license 
communities in an increasing degree from illicit selling and 
from the evils of drunkenness foisted upon them by the nearby 
license cities, and to reduce the harm done by the sale of 
liquor in license territory. 

This tendency got its momentum from an insistent emphasis 
upon the problem of drunkenness. ‘The work of the Foxboro, 
now Norfolk, State Hospital for Inebriates, with its out- 


patient service covering the entire state, has been distinctly . 
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educational in this respect. It was this point of view that 
was strongly expressed in the so-called bar and bottle bill, 
sometimes called the social workers’ temperance bill, which 
was specifically directed at the constant increase in the amount 
of drunkenness produced by the business of the saloons. It 
took four years of hard fighting to place this bill on the sta- 
tutes, but all this effort much more than justified itself by the 
results gained in organizing the state for the support of ag- 
gressive temperance legislation. “The tangible results gained 
by the law were the blotting out of 250 saloons, the elimina- 
tion from all the remaining saloons of the sale of bottled 
whiskey and of the sale of beer by the pitcher to women coming 
in by the back door, the disappearance of the worst grade of 
saloons and the placing of the business as a whole in more 
responsible. hands. 

This four years’ campaign developed knowledge and ex- 
perience as to the intricate detail of the liquor business in 
its internal operation, in its community relations and its bear- 
ing upon politics. It showed how most of the legislative con- 
stituencies in the state could be effectively organized, and it 
developed a method by which, when public sentiment had 
gathered a strong and broad force, responsible political leader- 
ship could be induced to brush aside what remained of under- 
standings created between the liquor interests and political 
elements of the baser sort. 

This legislative success was followed by an effort to pre- 
vent the opening of saloons until eight o’clock in the morning. 
The idea was that in this way the entire labor force would 
reach its work without running the gamut of the open bar. 
This undertaking was not successful, but later proposals to 
protect the no-license communities from deliveries by dealers 
or expressmen were placed upon the statute book. “These 
and other less important measures were strongly pushed as 
the result of an agreement among the various temperance 
organizations to concentrate all their forces on one thing at 
atime. ‘The discipline thus secured has done much to elimi- 
nate the intemperance so often shown by temperance advo- 
cates—a result strikingly manifest in the ratification campaign. 

Successful or not, each stage in this continuous program has 
registered gain in the growth of public sentiment, and has 
developed a coherent and logical sense and method through 
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which steadily increasing momentum has come about. “The 
important watchword in legislation in Massachusetts has come 
to be, ‘It is all part of a system.” This sense for intelligent 
and deliberate organization of thought and purpose in meeting 
the liquor problem has gradually taken possession of a great 
proportion of the churches of the state; and, in a quiet but 
pervasive way, it has been profoundly re-enforced by the atti- 
tude of the social worker. “The Associated Charities of Bos- 
ton has made an important contribution through its committee 
on the alcohol problem, which was formed precisely after the 
analogy of the attack upon tuberculosis as originally organized 
by the New York Charity Organization Society. It was in 
this connection that Elizabeth Tilton, so well known to Sur- 
VEY readers, began her intelligent and spirited work which has 
been continued effectively down to the present. “The general 
tendency thus represented has had a significant recent develop- 
ment, as a contribution to the campaign for ratification, in a 
pamphlet issued by the League for Preventive Work, gather- 
ing up the testimony of many of our best social agencies as to 
the part which alcoholism plays in creating their problems. 

The other important direction in which social workers have 
rendered a specific and characteristic service has been in their 
following up of vice conditions. It was the result of thorough- 
going inquiries under public and private auspices that led to 
the pressure on the part of the social workers for the appoint- 
ment of one of their number to the Boston Licensing Board, 
with the result that for two years and a half there was a 
steadily increasing tendency in the policy of that board toward 
the elimination of prostitution and the negotiations preliminary 
to it from licensed cafes and hotels, and also for systematic 
interference with the sale of liquor to men already beginning 
to be intoxicated. “The overthrow of this board through 
influence with the state administration on the part of the 
liquor interests was a grievous disappointment, but the power- 
ful widespread revulsion of feeling thus brought about through 
the length and breadth of the state represented perhaps the 
most important single gain in the way of preparing for the 
conclusive action which has now come about. 

The next chapter in the story has to do with Billy Sunday 
and the campaign for no-license in Boston. Whatever view 
one may have about Billy Sunday in general it cannot be 
doubted that his “booze sermon” is a remarkably effective pro- 
duction. Nor is there any question that his continual attacks 
upon the liquor business, given much attention by all the news- 
papers for weeks in succession, had a profound psychological 
effect upon the whole population of eastern Massachusetts. 
The no-license campaign was not undertaken with any defi- 
nite hope that Boston would go dry, though this was con- 
sidered not impossible on account of a considerable shift in 
the vote against the liquor interests the year before, resulting 
from some of the political trades that went with the over- 
throw of the previous licensing board. Boston remained in 
the license column by a large majority; but, as one of the 
police captains pointed out to his friends in the liquor business, 
that campaign showed that a solid third of the voters of Bos- 
ton were so irrevocably against the sale of liquor that they 
were for no-license in spite of all the serious practical obstacles 
which confronted them in a city like Boston. It is sufficient 
to say that a most impressive front was created of permanent, 
conservative citizens who declared that in their judgment, 
even under Boston conditions, the time was ripe for the ending 
of the license system. 

‘Soon after the United States entered the war, with the 
looming of the food problem, the proposal of war prohibition 
met quick response from many unexpected sources. It was 
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viewed in the light of an obvious appeal to patriotism, and 
there is no question that if Massachusetts could have had its 
way war prohibition would have been in force by midsummer. 
In fact, it was the intense and determined attitude upon this 
phase of the question that prepared the state so largely for 
the action of the national Senate in supporting by a two-third 
vote the constitutional amendment in favor of complete and 
final prohibition. It is a significant fact that an attorney of 
high standing who prepared the list. of signers in opposition 
to no-license for Boston became an advocate of war prohibi- 
tion and was thus naturally borne forward into support of 
the national amendment. He was one of many practical, con- 
servative citizens who with the past failures of Maine in view 
would never have supported state prohibition, who would not 
vote for no-license in the larger cities of the state, but have 
come to recognize clearly the feasibility of prohibition applied 
by and for the nation at large. 

Early in the summer there was organized a Council for Na- 
tional Prohibition affliated with the Anti-Saloon League but 
more broadly representative than that organization. In par- 
ticular, the council was brought responsibly into touch with 
men representing many ofthe large business interests of the 
state. The preliminary work of the council had to do with 
endeavoring to secure the support of congressmen for the na- 
tional amendment, an effort which resulted in a creditable 
showing—when the vote came in the national house. 

As soon as the question was referred to the legislatures, 
a force of some thirty experienced people was organized, many 
of them being placed at different points throughout the state 
so as to watch the situation closely in every legislative con- 
stituency and to bring about solid and continuous action among 
all available local forces. ‘There has probably never been so 
detailed and so exhaustive an undertaking in connection with 
any piece of social legislation in Massachusetts. “The response 
of the churches has been remarkable in its effectiveness. Very 
impressive has been the definite, intelligent work undertaken 
by thousands of individuals everywhere throughout the state 
acting under a general sense of the situation, both with and 
without immediate guidance. Aside from all that has been 
said at the regular church services, hundreds of special meet- 
ings have been held throughout the state. : 

In this connection a unique and telling influence has been 
a joint debate in which Messrs. Lawton:and Weyand of the 
staff have threshed out the arguments pro and con for na- 
tional prohibition, setting them forth with dramatic and hu- 
morous pungency, and with an outcome not unfavorable to 
the great end. ‘This dialogue was in such demand that it was 
scheduled nightly for many weeks in succession. One Sunday 
it was given in connection with regular morning, afternoon 
and evening services at different churches. In each case a 
collection was taken up for the expenses of the campaign. On 
a week-day evening in the south end of Boston when the 
auditors numbering about 200 were principally lodging house- 
keepers and women in domestic service, at the close of the 
debate the sum of $417 was pledged. ‘Thus, while the cam- 
paign had the support of good-sized and even large donations 
from business men, at least a third of the amount necessary 
was contributed in small sums by the rank and file of the 
people. 

The amendment was strongly urged by physicians. At the 
first hearing, after a ten days’ canvass, a petition was pre- 
sented in favor of national prohibition signed by 650 doctors 
from 125 cities and towns. An impressive number of college 
faculty members, with Harvard strongly represented, regis- 
tered themselves favorably. The lawyers very largely held 
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IS JOHN BARLEYCORN NEAR THE END OF HIS TRAIL? 


Yes, answers Murphy in the San Francisco Call-Post. 


The other cartoon is 


issued by the publicity department of the 


National Association of Distillers and Wholesale Dealers, which says that “strong drink is necessary for the boys who go 


to France and fight for liberty.” 


Marr Murray in his book, Drink and the War, shows by quotations from the highest 


military authorities that troops who have no liquor hit harder, shoot straighter, stand more work and recover more quickly 
from wounds than their drinking comrades. 


aloof. A small fraction of the profession actively opposed the 
amendment on the ground that it included subject matter not 
proper for the constitution and that it represented a surrender 
of state rights. In fact the leading argument for the liquor 
interests made by one of the most honored attorneys of the 
state might perfectly well have been an oration by John C. 
Calhoun sixty or seventy years ago. The legal group in 
active opposition was, however, fully balanced by attorneys and 
law-school professors who saw the whole matter in a different 
perspective. 

Organized labor was definitely opposed, but it was not dif- 
ficult to perceive in the expression of its opposition a degree 
of insecurity and ineffectualness that registered an underlying 
change of sentiment which, taking the country over, is coming 
about within their ranks. Indeed, one of the distinctive fea- 
tures of the campaign was the fiery utterances of Ignatius 
McNulty, of the building trades council, in his unqualified 
attack upon the liquor interests. 

The endless complications of the campaign were kept 
strongly and steadily in hand by Arthur J. Davis, who entered 
the services of the state Anti-Saloon League eight years ago 
and ere long became its executive secretary. Much in con- 
ference with him were Robert N. Turner, the leader in the 
bar and bottle fight, who secured a ten to one vote in favor 
of ratification among the 300 progressive manufacturers in the 
Allied Industries, of which he is now secretary, and the present 
writer who has informally represented the interest of social 
workers throughout this general course of events. 

At the very beginning of the struggle in the legislature the 
issue was effectively clouded by the introduction of the so- 
called referendum. It seemed most plausible, in a state so 
deeply pledged to local option and at present undergoing a 
constitutional change that will undoubtedly make the refer- 
endum one of its permanent institutions, that this matter 


should be laid before the general electorate. It appeared at 
once, however, that this was not a referendum in any real 
sense. ‘The national constitution prescribes that the legisla- 
tors and they alone shall be the means through which amend- 
ments to it shall be ratified. “The so-called referendum could 
be at best only a straw vote. Even as such, a legislator could 
go by the phase of its result which pleased him. It soon ap- 
peared that this proposal was regarded as a fraud by the lead- 
ing advocates of the referendum policy before the state con- 
stitutional convention. “The original proponent of the public 
opinion law also disavowed this resolve as a fair or sound 
measure for testing public sentiment. When it appeared that 
the proposal was being brought forward with mechanical regu- 
larity in all the other states, and as the main action of the 
liquor interests was being directed not against the amendment 
but in favor of the referendum, it became quite clear that this 
device was their chosen instrument throughout the country, 
through which the amendment might be delayed, side-tracked 
and possibly carried behind the seven-year time limit which, 
whether with or without proper authority, had been set by 
congress for the ratification process. 

Members of the legislature who at first in some cases were 
honestly drawn to the idea of securing a popular vote, and in 
many more cases saw an easy opportunity for avoiding the 
issue, began to hear strong expressions from their constituency 
against the so-called referendum as being fully identified with 
the liquor interests. “The result was that by throwing the 
whole energy of the campaign, for the time being, into the 
characterization of the referendum in the light of the real 
motive behind it, it was pretty effectively disposed of. By the 
time the hearings on the referendum and the main issue—at- 
tended in each case by great throngs of people from all parts 
of the state—had been concluded, there was not much left of 
this at first quite baffling piece of strategy. 
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Meanwhile the growing volume of the public demand, or- 
ganized and expressed by individual constituencies, had become 
so clear and broad that it was possible to lay before some of 
the most responsible political leaders of the state a situation 
that required their consideration as a capital issue. Aside from 
the inherent merits of the subject matter, and of the surging 
moral sentiment behind it—and one is glad to say that these 
considerations by no means failed of recognition—there was a 
question as to forcing the prohibition issue into the next state 
campaign where it could cause very serious embarrassment 
in many directions, particularly as it would mean bringing 
the resources and the methods of the national liquor organiza- 
tions into both local and general contests throughout the state. 
These considerations were effective in securing decisions that 
gave the final momentum to the cause of the national amend- 
ment. Apart from this phase it is altogether likely that rati- 
fication would have fallen short by several votes in the state 
senate, been delayed for another year, and brought about in 
the end only after efforts that must have been ten-times 
greater than those actually expended. 

It is a reassuring fact that some of the considerations 
broached by the reform forces as having important practical po- 
litical bearings were recognized by the political leaders as 
sound. It was contended that legislators supporting the amend- 
ment need not fear thereafter the power of the liquor interests, 
because ratification—so far as the legislature was concerned— 
would not only defeat but destroy the noxious power of the 
liquor interests in politics, so that they would not be able, after 
the vote for ratification, to gather together sufficient resources 
with which to seek revenge. Another such consideration was 
that national prohibition was. certainly coming, that for the 
next two years the alignment in its favor would include the 
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states which would have a strong front in the national coun- 
sels, and that Massachusetts must not deliberately out-class 
itself in the midst of the present epochal situation. 

The final vote of 145 to 91 in the house and 27 to 12 
in the senate, while of course made more impressive by those 
who climbed into the “band wagon,” indicates the great trend 
of sentiment in Massachusetts and suggests the tendency that 
must be at work in the other great industrial states. “There is 
not much doubt that a popular vote would have registered a 
majority in favor of the national amendment considerably 
greater than the normal no-license majority of 10,000 for the 
state. The more significant fact, in the long run, is that those 
who favor the amendment were strongly in favor of it, while 
no great proportion of those opposed were or are in a recalci- 
trant state of mind with regard to it. There can be no question 
that when national prohibition comes, the people of Massa- 
chusetts, with negligible exceptions, will adapt themselves to 
it as calmly as morning follows night. 

One of the strongest incitements in the minds of many who 
had a share in securing the result—including members of the 
legislature who did their disinterested and effectual part, and 
many sincerely interested newspaper men—was in the consid- 
eration that Massachusetts might give the pivotal turn to the 
action of the northeastern section of the country upon the 
amendment. As the first of the great industrial and cosmopoli- 
tan states to support national prohibition, and that unhesita- 
tingly, it must give powerful assurance that the necessary 
quota of license states will soon be made up. Certainly, a long 
and effective step has been taken in what is perhaps the most 
far-reaching movement for economic and moral well-being 
ever carried through by the deliberate. action of a free 
people. 


The Red Cross at La Courneuve 


A Minor Emergency Which Preceded the Greater One Created 
by the German Drive 


By Mary Ross 


WENTY minutes after the explosion of a munitions 

factory at La Courneuve, outside Paris, had splin- 

tered plate glass windows in the center of the city 

and convinced the more timid that a daytime raid 
of the German planes had begun, American Red Cross doc- 
tors and nurses were at work in a dispensary close to the 
scene of the disaster. Red Cross officials were the first to 
arrive, and were organizing a search of the wrecked houses. 
Before nightfall, eighty more beds had been set up and made 
in a hotel which the Red Cross was equipping for persons 
made homeless by air raids; and seventy-seven persons, the 
majority of them children, were fed and housed there. ‘The 
next. night 163 were sheltered. 

“We shall never forget the admirable—I was about to say 
the patriotic—devotion of the American Red Cross in caring 
for the wounded at La Courneuve,” wrote Alfred Capus of 
the French Academy in the next day’s Figaro. Our new 
Allies again have shown the spirit of fraternity—the spirit 
which unites France and the United States. In such a: fra- 
ternity there 
common protestation against the people which has broken the 
pact of civilization.” 


“We knew you would come,” said the mayor of one of the 
suburbs which suffered the most, when Homer Folks, director 
of the Department of Civil Affairs, Edward IT. Devine, who 
was in charge of emergency relief work at the time of the 
San Francisco earthquake and the Dayton flood and now is 
chief of the Bureau of Refugees and Relief, and Margaret 
Curtis, associate chief, called to offer aid the afternoon of 
the explosion. ‘We always expect America to be first.” Other 
similar tributes came from press and officials alike, from the 
President of the French Republic down to the Paris policemen. 

To the. Red Cross personnel who dressed the wounds of 
the injured on the spot, or transported food or scrubbed floors 
and made beds (a volunteer corps of stenographers and chauf- 
feurs did emergency duty quite unconnected with their ordi- 
nary occupations) French recognition of the spirit of this as 
of other Red Cross work was satisfying. To have had the 
opportunity and ability to prove American readiness to cope 
with an emergency and deserve this recognition, was even 
more satisfying. La Courneuve gave the organization a 
chance to demonstrate on a small scale the general kind of 
work which is going on more slowly and less dramatically 
in a large way all over France. : 
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When the first emergency work of carrying away the 
severely injured and dressing the wounds of the hundreds cut 
by flying glass was done—and done under conditions not dis- 
similar to those of a battlefield, since there was a constant 
hail of exploding shrapnel and grenades—the American Red 
Cross had a constructive program to offer. “The mayor or his 
representative in each of the four wrecked villages was visited 
the afternoon of the explosion and the resources of the Red 
Cross—housing, food, clothing—were put at his disposal. It 
was by good luck that the use of the hotel for homeless victims 
of air raids had just been obtained—but it was hard work and 
good organization, not luck, that made it possible to get eighty 
beds and bedding from the warehouses, and make ready addi- 
tional shelter on a few hours’ notice. Among the seventy- 
seven who arrived the first night was a family of eight chil- 
dren—the eldest ten years old—whose mother had _ been 
severely injured and taken away. to a hospital—what hospital 
they did not know. 

Shelter is a difficult thing to obtain in Paris—where refu- 
gees and workers in the war industries have greatly increased 
the population while building is at a standstill, and the second 
night brought 163 homeless victims from La Courneuve to 
the hotel. Hotel meals had not been part of the hastily made 
plans of the Red Cross—but everyone was hungry and many 
were without money... A quick trip to restaurants in the 
neighborhood resulted in enough soup, and neighbors heard 
of the need and brought in plates of sausage, bread and other 
edibles from all sides. Other refugees from the wrecked 
suburbs had been housed by the authorities in the disused 
stables of a race track—and to them were sent tinned beef, 
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chocolate, prunes, biscuits and marmalade, and condensed 
milk, at the request of the mayor. 

In proportion to the regular medical work of the Red Cross 
for civilians which each month reaches 5,000 children in one 
frontier department alone, and examines medically 500 or 600 
repatriate children each day at Evian, or to the work of the 
whole Department of Civil Affairs whose’ counted bene- 
ficiaries in a month now pass the hundred thousand mark—and 
whose uncounted beneficiaries would number many more if 
statistics for them were available—the work at La Courneuve 
was only a slight and passing affair. In its revelation of 
American spirit to the Parisians it meant as much as any 
American deed since the United States entered the war. 

“No reports, no statistics, no conferences, however exact 
and admirable they may be, will equal in effect the sight of 
the fast ambulances of the American Red Cross rushing to 
receive the dying, to care for the wounded, to carry away the 
survivors,” wrote Jacques Bainville in the Temps three days 
after the explosion. “These things seen by all, greeted with 
eager welcome in the wrecked street, rumored to the four 
corners of Paris, were all the more moving because they rep- 
resented an entirely spontaneous act of human sympathy ; they 
cement, indeed, the union of two wills, two hopes, two beliefs, 
in the keen and sensitive spirit of the Parisians. “The days to 
come will make it possible for our people to appreciate how 
much of bravery and genius has been put at the service of our 
cause by our Allies, as we have honored already the courage of 
their soldiers individually; but no one in Paris will forget 
under what circumstances their capable aid first made itself 
seen and felt.” 


the service and Bueht of the New 


York Health 


Department 


By Ira S. Wile, M. D. 


HE general principle of municipal economy always 
meets with favor. When economy involves results 
which may lead to the neglect of communal health 
and welfare it may be regarded as false and meddle- 
some extravagance sugar-coated with the economy idea. This 
state of affairs now exists in connection with proposed altera- 
tions of the Health Department of the City of New York. 
Mayor Hylan has discovered that the charter of the city 
provides that there shall be-two bureaus, one to be presided 
over by a sanitary superintendent, the other by a registrar of 
records. On the basis of this charter provision, Mayor Hylan 
has demanded that Health Commissioner Amster dismiss the 
directors of all other bureaus in the department, with a view 
to abolishing the bureaus and dividing the work up among the 
assistant sanitary superintendents. In other words, by de- 
manding that the health department be reorganized, he would 
effectually bring about the disorganization of the health activi- 
ties of the city. Section 1181 of the charter empowers the 
Board of Health to establish any additional offices “it shall 
deem necessary for the proper discharge of the duties and 
powers of the health department in the several bureaus.” 
Dr. Amster, recognizing that the maintenance of the high 
standard of health work requires the retention of the various 
bureaus thus threatened, has refused to carry out the man- 
date of the Mayor and has expressed his belief that the present 


directors of the various bureaus are protected by civil service 
regulations. His meritorious refusal to participate in the 
crippling of the health department has resulted in an investi- 
gation under the auspices of the Civil Service Commission and 
the commissioner of accounts. In a series of star chamber 
proceedings held to be a “private inquiry,” an attempt is 
being made to demonstrate the illegality of the appointments 
of the various directors and the needlessness of their existence. 
Accusations of civil service law violations or allegations of 
graft cannot be deemed matters of “private inquiry”; they are 
of the utmost concern to the citizens who must properly de- 
mand public hearings in the interest of justice and fair play. 

It is fair to assume, as the health commissioner appreciates, 
that the institution of the various bureaus during the admin- 
istration of Mayors Gaynor and McClellan was based upon 
a demonstration of their necessity and justifying opinions by 
the corporation counsels. The health commissioner is de- 
termined that he will not be a party to a gross injustice to 
the community and is demanding another opinion from the 
corporation counsel to follow upon the report of the present 
investigation committee. 

The proposed reorganization, or rather dismemberment, of 
the health department would result in reducing the efficiency 
of the department to a plane below that of twenty years ago. 
It would place the department below the standards adopted 
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by all the progressive cities of the United States. The whole- 
sale upheaval would be accompanied by a few petty savings 
in money, more than counter-balanced by the probable wastage 
of human life incidental to inadequate powers of administra- 
tion. 

The mayor demands the head of the director of the Bureau 
of Child Hygiene, which for seventeen years has been indus- 
triously engaged in caring for the health and welfare of in- 
fants and children and has achieved an international reputa- 
tion for the high standard of its work and the excellence of 
its organization. ‘The recently established Bureau of Public 
Health Education is potentially of the utmost importance in 
the field of popularizing information on the conservation of 
health and is not rivalled in achievement by similar work in 
any part of the country. The Bureau of Preventable Dis- 
eases, which has supervision of the treatment of infectious 
diseases, tuberculosis clinics, industrial hygiene, and similar 
matters relating to public safety is threatened with extinction. 
The most excellent Bureau of Laboratories which deals with 
the production of antitoxins and vaccines and the numerous 
chemical and bacteriological examinations and research work 
required in a properly organized municipal health plant is to 
be disorganized in so far as effective leadership is concerned. 
The Bureau of Food and Drugs, charged with the responsi- 
bility of supervising and inspecting the production, manu- 
facture and sale of foods and drugs, is to be disregarded as 
a factor in safeguarding public health. The Bureau of Hos- 
pitals, which has the care of all patients in city institutions 
including those suffering from tuberculosis and contagious 
diseases, except those being treated in institutions under the 
charge of the departments of public charities and corrections, 
is to be deprived of its most effective organization. 

The names of Dr. S. Josephine Baker, Dr. Charles Bol- 
duan, Dr. Louis Harris, Dr. William H. Park, Dr. Robert 
J. Wilson, and Dr. Lucius P. Brown are well known through- 
out the world; their ability is unquestioned and their accom- 
plishments unchallenged. Is New York city to stand by with- 
out a word of protest against this attempt to prove that they 
are unnecessary adjuncts to the promotion of public health 
when the high standards and brilliant records of the New 
York city health department are largely attributable to their 
initiative, constructive ideas, and broad social vision, which 
have been responsible for the marked reduction in the morbid- 
ity and mortality of this community? 

Mayor Hylan in his campaign statements declared that he 
would remove the “experts” from the service of the city. He 
is indeed seeking to carry out his pre-election determination. 
Unfortunately, his efforts in this direction are destructive in 
effect and his projected action constitutes a menace to public 
health. He seeks to break down the centralization accom- 
plished through the bureaus, directed by most capable spe- 
cialized experts in their particular fields, and to split up their 
various functions among the assistant sanitary superintendents, 
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who are comparatively untrained and inexperienced in these 
various departments of health administration: “The develop- 
ment of modern preventive medicine has demanded the effec- 
tive segregation of specific functions so as to provide the great- 
est certainty of success and operation. This, however, ap- 
pears to be immaterial to the mayor, who, with the slogan of 
“economy,” would seek to save a few salaries regardless of 
the effect upon the welfare of the city. The abolition of these 
bureaus or the decapitation of their heads on trumped-up 
charges of illegality would jeopardize the usefulness and ef- 
ficiency of the health department, as has been appreciated by 
the health commissioner, himself an appointee of the mayor, 
who has evidenced wisdom and sanity in refusing to play any 
part in this wanton destruction of his capable administrative 
bureaus. 

The numerous health problems arising through war condi- 
tions are in themselves reasons for a continuance of the bu- 
reaus in their present form. It is not war conditions, however, 
which serve as the most profound reasons for the main- 
tenance of these effective units in health administration. Their 
constant and devoted service to the community, the results 
which they have attained, their essential character in modern 
health administration during war or peace proclaim their 
rights to existence, freed from the tampering of politicians or 
misinformed and narrow-minded pseudo-municipal econo- 
mists. 

Are the care and welfare of infants and children to be 
thrown back a decade or two at a time when the United 
States Children’s Bureau is inaugurating a campaign for the 
saving of 100,000 lives? Is industrial hygiene for the super- 
vision of the health of employes to be interfered with when 
states and the Federal government are vying with each other 
to insure the safety of employes and to protect society from 
the unnecessary distress due to industrial accidents and dis- 
eases? Are the hospitals and laboratories to have their careful 
work hampered and crippled when the need for them is greater 
than has hitherto existed? Is the community to be deprived 
of the closest inspection and supervision of its food supply 
when food questions form almost a dominant interest in na- 
tional affairs? Is New York city to be threatened with inca- 
pacity in the control of epidemics when contagious diseases 
as related to civil and military life assume the most significant 
proportions? Is the campaign for educational enlightenment 
on health matters to be halted when its need is most pressing? 
These are questions that the citizens of New York must 
answer. 

The City of New York can ill-afford to lose its trained 
administrators or suffer the slightest impairment of the ac- 
tivities and functions of these bureaus. The efficiency of the 
health department is at stake. “The community must stand 
behind the wisdom of the health commissioner; the citizens 
must protest against the disorganization of their health de- 
partment. 


The Labor Shorta 


ge and the Organi- 


zation of the Labor Market 
By William M. Letserson’ 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, TOLEDO UNIVERSITY 


HEN the announcement was made that a sol- 

diers’ cantonment was to be built in Ohio, at 

Chillicothe, and that some 20,000 workers would 

be needed to build the camp in the time allotted 
by the government contract, the state was ready with an or- 
ganization to handle the project. It had a double problem: 
first how to get the men, and then to make sure that the in- 
dustries of the state would not be dislocated by the withdrawal 
of such a large force for army work. 

Ohio’s director of employment tackled both of these prob- 
lems with characteristic vigor. He went immediately to the 
military authorities and to the contractor who was to build 
the camp and offered the services of Ohio’s employment sys- 
tem in securing the necessary help. He warned them of the 
dangers of promiscuous advertising for help, told them how 
it would endanger operations of other industries, how men 
might be led to the camp for whom there was no work at all, 
and how an over-supply of labor might be created at the camp 
while yet the particular kind of skill needed might not be 
there. The management, of course, wanted to be sure that 
it could get all the labor that would be necessary, and when 
the director of employment, who knows the labor market con- 
ditions of the state thoroughly, practically guaranteed to de- 
liver all the necessary labor, the contractor and the military 
authorities agreed to hire all their help through the employ- 
ment service of the state. All the men sent to work at the 
camp would be consigned to the public employment office 
located in Chillicothe and a branch office was established at 
the cantonment about two miles from town. 

As soon as the arrangement had been made and even before 
the work of building had been begun, the central office at 
Columbus sent instructions to all the twenty-one offices in 
the state explaining the method by which the labor force 
would be supplied, and listing the kinds of workers that would 
probably be needed. Each office was requested to begin 
registering men who would want to go to the camp to work. 
All those registered were to hold themselves in readiness to 
go to Chillicothe promptly when notified. To get men to 
register, labor unions of the various trades needed were com- 
municated with, notices were posted in the employment 
offices, and advertisements were inserted in newspapers, care- 
fully guarded to prevent men from going directly to the can- 
tonment and flooding the town before the work began. 

When the work was about to begin the builders of the 
camp notified the Chillicothe employment office that on a cer- 
tain day they would need so many hundred laborers and car- 
penters and gave the wages and other terms of employment. 
This information was immediately telephoned to the central 
office in Columbus, and the director went over the reports 
from his branches to see from what offices he could draw the 
necessary men to fill this order. To the superintendents of 
the employment offices which were in a position to supply the 
help he wired to begin sending laborers and carpenters, giving 
each his quota as to how many were wanted from his office 


1In an article in the Survey for March 30, Mr. Leiserson discussed The 
Shortage of Labor and the Waste of Labor. 


and asking each to report that same day how many were sent 
before the close of business. Within a few hours men were 
moving to Chillicothe in an orderly fashion, with definite 
assurances of work when they got there and of the terms on 
which they would be employed. And that same evening the 
central office in Columbus knew how many men had been 
sent by each office. In the morning the Chillicothe office re- 
ported as to how the men were arriving as well as the addi- 
tional needs of the camp management. The director was 
then in a position to notify the branch offices how many men 
they would each be expected to send that day. 

The first week about 300 men were sent to Chillicothe in 
this way. “The second week, in response to increased demand, 


over 1,500 men were supplied. Then there was a lull in the -'® 


work on account of lack of materials and the number of new 
men supplied was promptly cut down the following week to 
about 500. “Then demand increased rapidly and the offices 
responded by sending 1,300 the next week, then 2,500, 2,800 
and 3,500. Reduced need, during the eighth week, was 
promptly met by reducing the supply to 1,800 and this was 
followed by a spurt to 3,500 the week after. So it went on, 
the state employment system keeping the supply of labor con- 
stantly under control and feeding it promptly in response to 
demand. In about twelve weeks over 17,000 men were in 
this way sent to work at the Chillicothe encampment from 
the state offices. 

It was not always possible to keep those who were hiring 
the men to abide by their agreement to employ labor only 
through the employment offices. “They feared constantly that 
they would not get enough help. They were accustomed to 
advertising for thousands of men and getting a hundred, and 
they could not feel confidence in an organization that claimed 
ability to supply all labor as needed. Unknown to the em- 
ployment offices they sent agents out to try to get help. This 
confused matters for a while. But the number who came to 
work at the camp without going through the employment 
offices did not exceed one-fifth of the total employed. Then 
they feared they would not get the help fast enough, and they 
insisted on paying transportation for the men. In vain did 
the director of employment assure them that all the men 
would be forthcoming, that plenty could be secured from 
within the state and that any workers who could not pay the 
two or three dollars to go to Chillicothe would not be much 
good and would not be steady employes. In all probability 
the nature of the contract—cost plus a percentage—had some- 
thing to do with the insistence on paying transportation 
charges. At any rate about $10,000 was spent in this way 
and as a result the “turn over” of labor was unnecessarily 
increased. The directors of Ohio’s employment system were 
able to prevent paying fares for men to come from outside 
the state; but within the state, carpenters, plumbers and other 
skilled men’ earning more than $6 a day as well as laborers, 
had their fare paid to the job. 

With all of these difficulties the Ohio employment system . 
was nevertheless able to demonstrate the great saving and 
efficiency that might be secured by hiring labor through a 
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centralized organization that could control the supply. The 
labor “turn over” was much smaller than on most jobs of the 
kind, the work did not suffer for lack of labor and no over- 
supply was attracted to the city. 

On a single day the employment offices sent over 1,200 men 
to Chillicothe. ‘This was when the builders were particu- 
larly panicky, fearing they would be short. Every employ- 
ment office in the state was given a quota of men that it must 
supply and was told to put the men on the trains and wire the 
central office the number “‘shipped.” In the evening all these 
trains were met at Columbus by agents of the central office 
and transferred to special cars going to the camp. No one 
who has not seen these gangs, varying from 15 to 150 and 
more, shipped and transferred, counted, ticketed, and some- 
times fed, can have any idea of what it means to supply labor 
in a systematic and organized manner in accordance with 
actual demand. 

But Ohio’s employment service was not satisfied with all 
this. While it was still engaged in shipping men to the camp 
it began to work on plans for distributing that army of 20,000 
workers over the state when this work at the camp should be 
finished. Agents were sent to Chillicothe to register men 
as they were preparing to quit and instructions were issued to 
all the branch employment offices to visit employers’ in their 
communities, tell them of the classes of labor that would soon 
be released and get orders for help that could be supplied 
from Chillicothe. Lists of the men working at Chillicothe 
were made with their occupations and experience and sent to 
each of the employment offices. “These offices learned the de- 
mand from employers in their cities for the various classes of 
labor, and made arrangements for getting the men from Chil- 
licothe. In this way the workers at the army camp are now 
being distributed in an orderly manner and all the idleness 
and waste that ordinarily follow the completion of a big 
project of this kind are eliminated. 

Contrast these business-like methods made possible by 
Ohio’s employment organization with the senseless advertise- 
ments, deliberate misrepresentation and wild scurrying around 
the country for labor-that we described in the preceding ar- 
ticle. It is this difference of method that insured the builders 
of the Ohio encampment an adequate labor supply and that 
causes other builders and other large employers of labor to 
complain of shortage of labor. 

The contrast as well as the position that Ohio’s employment 
service has taken on the shortage of labor is well illustrated 
in the following circular: 

Ohio Branch 


Council of National Defense 
Labor and Industrial Relations Committee 


CoLumBus, October 5, 1917. 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICE SUPERINTENDENTS: 


One of our offices has just called our attention to an order which 
has just been placed with them for workmen for the aviation field 
at Newport News. 

For fear this order has been placed in some of our other offices, 
I thought it best to advise that we have taken the stand that there 
are plenty of workmen of the type wanted in the neighborhood of 
Newport News, and if they will put forth the same effort in their 
neighborhood that we did in Ohio when we built the Chillicothe 
cantonment, it will not be necessary to take workmen out of Ohio 
to build this aviation field. 

The manufacturers and employers in Ohio want men badly, and 
as they were very patient when the men were taken from them for 
the Chillicothe job, we feel that it is our duty to send back as many 
men to them as possible, when this job is completed. 

C, H. Mayuucu, 
Director of employment. 


Much more difficult than supplying 20,000 workers is the 
problem of securing labor for the thousands of small farmers 
who need a man or two apiece. In fact, the first problem 
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that confronted Ohio’s system of employment offices was to 
supply help to the farmers who were being urged on every 
hand to increase their crops. 

It was with no false hopes of raising a great “army of agri- 
cultural workers” that this task was undertaken. No system 
of employment offices can raise much of any army for farm 
work when industrial labor pays better, requires fewer work- 
ing hours and affords better conditions of employment. No 
amount of patriotic exhortation will lead any great number 
of men to accept $25 a month with board in the country for 
a work-day of twelve or fourteen hours when they can get 
$100 a month or more in the cities for a shorter day. Patriot- 
ism might lead men to make such sacrifices if the benefits went 
directly to the government. But as long as the farmer pockets 
the difference between the higher city wages and the pay he 
offers, we may expect few to be convinced by the patriotic 
appeal. 

Nevertheless, the managers of Ohio’s employment service 
knew that a great many men did want to work on farms and 
were prevented from doing so by the lack of machinery for 
getting definite information about farm jobs and making con- 
nections with the better opportunities in the country. “The 
employment offices, therefore, undertook the difficult task 
of supplying this need. Through the agricultural division of 
the State Council of Defense demand for labor on the farms 
was carefully canvassed. Fifty-three county agricultural 
agents employed by this division secured detailed information 
as to various kinds of crops planted, the amount and kind of 
labor needed, the wages paid, how long the help would be 
required, etc. Definite orders for help signed by the farmer 
were sent in to the employment offices, and these attempted to 
get the men that could fill the requirements. Farmers were 
encouraged to come to the offices to make their own bargains 
and the offices were kept open evenings for the purpose. 

When the handling of farm hands was thus undertaken in 
a systematic way it was surprising how much could be accom- 
plished toward meeting farmers’ demands. In the six months 
since this work was begun over 7,200 farm hands were re- 
ferred to positions, and reports received showed that 5,000 of 
them were actually at work. 

It is only by work of this kind that the supply of farm 
workers can be effectively increased. Not an organization of 
an “agricultural army,” but an organization of a centralized 
state system of employment bureaus gave the results. Supply- 
ing farm labor is primarily a matter of making thousands of 
individual labor bargains; for the average farm is small and 
the farmer needs but one or two men. ‘This need can not be 
met by recruiting an agricultural army in the cities or by 
opening an office for correspondence with farmers and farm 
hands. It requires labor agents with experience, tact, skill 
and knowledge who know how to ask a host of personal ques- 
tions without giving offense and who by means of the informa- 
tion so derived can select men to fit into positions that require 
not only every variety of skill, but require also a man who 
has the character, habits and often the religion to enable him 
to take his place as a member of the farmer’s household. 

With these illustrations of the methods that make it possible 
for a state to insure at least a fair supply of labor if not all 
that employers would like to have, we may proceed to look 
into the mechanism of the labor market organization which 
made the development of such methods possible. 

When the unprecedented demand for labor caused by the 
war was found to be accompanied by a large percentage of 
unemployment, the Ohio branch of the Council of National 
Defense determined to bring about a better adjustment be- 
tween labor demand and supply as a first step in increasing 
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production. It enlisted the cooperation of the industrial com- 
mission of Ohio, and the management of seven “‘state-city labor 
exchanges” operated by the commission was temporarily trans- 
ferred to the defense council. “Then the state was divided 
into twenty-one districts, each containing from two to five 
counties. In the largest city of each district an employment 
office was planned for the purpose of registering and gathering 
together the supply of workers in the district and ascertaining 
the actual demand for labor. 

A conference was called of the mayors of the twenty-one 
cities and a plan discussed by which the localities should bear 
part of the expense of conducting the offices. In seven of the 
districts the old established “‘state-city labor exchanges’? were 
already operating under a plan of joint maintenance by state 
and city, and it was agreed that fourteen new offices should be 
organized in the other districts under a similar arrangement. 
The cities should supply the quarters for the offices, pay for 
light, heat, janitor and telephone service and supply the equip- 
ment, while the Ohio defense council would employ superin- 
tendents and assistants, furnish record forms, stationerv. post- 
age, etc., and pay for advertising and supervising the work of 
the offices. 

Another conference was called of representatives of organ- 
ized labor and employers’ organizations. The plan was ex- 
plained to them, discussed and endorsed by them, and they 
pledged themselves to support and further the work of the 
employment offices throughout the state. 

The council of defense called to its assistance three experts 
in employment problems and these were sent over the state to 
get funds and quarters from the municipalities, organize the 
offices, select and ‘“‘break in” the superintendents and clerks, 
install record systems and methods of management. ‘These 
supervisors, as they were called, went into a town, saw the 
mayor and the board of control or the finance committee and 
made arrangements for getting quarters and equipment. 
Usually a room was found in the city hall; otherwise the coun- 
cil rented outside quarters. ‘Then the local chamber of com- 
merce and central labor body were visited to make sure of 
the cooperation of capital and labor in the enterprise. Some- 
times a committee with representatives from both sides was 
asked to recommend a superintendent for the office, but more 
often the supervisor scurried around the town interviewing all 
the men whose names he could get, and selected one who 
seemed to have the qualifications of ability, enterprise, in- 
dustry and experience necessary to make a successful super- 
intendent. “This man’s name was put up to representatives 
of labor and capital to make sure that he had the confidence 
of both sides and a fair record of impartiality in labor matters. 
In this way an excellent set of superintendents was secured. 
Where this method was not followed the results were not 
very satisfactory. 

The central office employed a number of young men, some 
college graduates, and set them to work in the old offices to 
be trained as assistants for the employment bureaus. ‘These 
were then sent to the new offices as soon as the supervisors 
could get them organized. 

The superintendents and assistants were instructed by the 
supervisors. “The theory of the employment offices was ex- 
plained to them, the nature of the present employment prob- 
lems, and the methods of managing an office. A system of 
records was installed for them. ‘They were taught how to 
register men, how to question applicants, how to solicit busi- 
ness from employers, how and where to find out the labor 
needs and labor supply of their districts. In addition, the pos- 
sibilities of a career as employment manager, both for the 
state and in private employment, were pointed out to them. 
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They were made to see the great future in the work if prop- 
erly handled, and as a result the state secured superintendents 
at $125 a month and assistants at $75, most of whom are 
worth much more than they are paid. With few exceptions, 
they are taking hold of their work in the spirit of enthusiastic 
learners of a new profession and they have nothing in common 
with the political officeholder as he is ordinarily pictured. 

The supervisors continue to visit each branch office about 
once a week. They give personal instructions to superin- 
tendents, help them solve knotty problems, investigate labor 
market conditions in their districts, audit records and make 
reports on the work of each office. 

The management of the entire system of Ohio employ- 
ment exchange centers in the labor division of the state de- 
fense council in the Capitol at Columbus. Mr. Mayhugh, 
state director of employment for the industrial commission of 
Ohio, has been temporarily transferred to the council to be- 
come responsible head of the work. He maintains a central 
clearing house in Columbus for twenty-two branches.2 To 
the central office daily reports are sent by each of the branches 
and they in turn receive reports and instructions every day. 
Transfers of Jabor: from one office to another are handled 
through this office. When one sees Mr. Mayhugh in his 
office, in constant touch with his superintendents, telephoning 
long distance to one, wiring another, dictating general orders 
to all the offices, instructing his office assistants to meet gangs 
from Cleveland, Toledo and Youngstown at the station and 
transfer them to the special car going to the Chillicothe can- 
tonment, informing farmer Jones that a gang of corn cutters 
are on their way from the Cincinnati office and he had better 
meet them with a wagon at the local office where he had 
placed his order—then one realizes what a labor clearing house 
really means, and what skill, tact, energy and ability it re- 
quires to conduct such a central exchange so that the labor 
market of the whole state may in fact become a unified organi- 
zation to eliminate waste and maladjustment. 

By means of this organization and by the methods that 
we have described, Ohio’s employment system is demonstra- 
ting to the people of the state, not only what can be done to 
help in particular labor emergencies, but also that the labor 
force of the state can in effect be greatly increased by securing 
a fuller application of it than generally obtains. When system 
is thus introduced in connecting men with jobs, waste is elimi- 
nated, employers are prevented from “hogging” labor reserves 
while others have not enough, and almost all the legitimate 
demand for labor can be met. 

What Ohio’s employment system has accomplished in this 
direction may be seen quantitatively in the reports of the opera- 
tions of the twenty-two employment offices. In the six months 
since the centralized organization was formed the “help 
wanted” has numbered slightly over 200,000 men and women. 
In response to these calls for help over 190,000 applicants 
were referred to the employers who needed them, and a total 
of about 160,000 actually went to work on the jobs to which 
they were sent. This means an average of over 6,000 workers 
supplied to employers every week. And still more significant 
is the fact that the number thus supplied has been increasing 
quite steadily from week to week and month to month. 

What Ohio has done, the states of New York, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and California would be in a position to do if 
they only had the funds to extend the operations of their em- 
ployment bureaus and to pay the salaries necessary to retain 

2The fourteen cities in which new offices were established are: Athens, 
Canton, Chillicothe, Hamilton, Lima, Mansfield, Marietta, Marion, Ports- 
mouth, Springfield, Steubenville, Tiffin, Washington Court House and Zanes- 
ville. The seven existing offices were located in Akron, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 


Columbus, Dayton, Toledo and Youngstown. A twenty-second office was 
opened in Sandusky in August, 1917. 
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in their service the expert employment agents that the bureaus 
have trained. These states have the laws, the basic organiza- 
tion, the technical knowledge of the business and the trained 
employment agents. All they need is financial support to 
extend and perfect the organization and to put their knowl- 
edge and training to work in keeping thousands of wage- 
earners actively employed in furthering production who are 
now needlessly unemployed. In addition, almost twenty 
other states have more or less efficient public employment 
bureaus, but their centralized organizations are undeveloped. 
Here a little more effort would be required, but given funds 
and the determination, a comprehensive organization could be 
accomplished in short order. 

This is the work that is waiting for a National Bureau of 
Employment, but up to the present the employment service 
carried on by the United States Bureau of Immigration has 
not taken advantage of its opportunity. Partly this is due 
to lack of legislation authorizing subsidies to states which 
organize their labor markets, but mostly the failure is due to 
lack of a national employment policy based on American 
experience and American needs. 

The commissioner of immigration has secured a great 
deal of publicity for plans and projects of a United States 
employment service. ‘There have been conferences galore, and 
a good deal of time and effort has been spent in trying to 
induce states to adopt a confusing “federal-state-city plan.” 
But when we come to look for tangible results there is little 
to be found. Only in Missouri and New Jersey has the 
combination between federal and state employment bureaus 
been made outright, and this duplicating authority has not yet 
shown results that the states alone could not accomplish. In 
many other states federal employment offices have been estab- 
lished that maintain no connection with the state bureau and 
are either competing agencies or else represent purely useless 
duplication. In Wisconsin, for example, the federal employ- 
ment office located at Madison reported 3,257 positions filled 
in the month of August. On inquiry we find that this does 
not represent any actual employment business done by the 
federal office at all.. The agents of the United States gov- 
ernment in that city have merely taken the total business done 
by the four state offices and reported this to be the work of 
the federal office in Madison. Thus it is made to appear that 
the work has been doubled. ‘The state of Wisconsin has been 
placing from 3,000 to 5,000 workers every month without the 
assistance of the United States government, and the money 
now being spent in that state by the federal agency appears 
to be mostly wasted. In Los Angeles, Buffalo, and other 
cities similar situations prevail. 

Where the federal employment service thus has the assist- 
ance of state offices to show some results, there is actual busi- 
ness done. Where there is no such assistance the United 
States employment bureaus proudly make reports like the fol- 
lowing (for November, 1917, the latest published) :° 


Persons Applying Positions 


for Work Filled 
Mobile; "Alas. (22.2 Se etn. eas etree ee 15 1 
Savanna; Gaw Gree alee cette ee ce 160 19 
Minneapolis 5 xis, Seta cacite oe teen os Soeeees 202 1 
Sacramento, Galite ois. wale Aeretcelt emit 32 11 
Galveston ge Pheri eo, tess an cee ee eee 55 401 


There are some exceptions to this rule, but in the main this 
is the character of the reports of the federal employment work 
published in the Monthly Review of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

As long as the Department of Labor was without funds 


3 Monthly Review, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Jan. 1918, p. 121-126. 
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for an employment service there was some excuse for this 
kind of work, but during the last year or two it has spent a 
considerable amount of money. If, instead of duplicating the 
work of the state offices, it had confined its activities to stimu- 
lating the states to develop their own employment systems, 
and then had tried to unite all the state systems into a national 
employment organization, it might have been in a position 
now to meet the national labor emergency. 

The directors of employment in New York, Ohio, and other 
states urged upon the federal authorities a plan by which co- 
ordination of state activities should be undertaken by the 
United States Department of Labor. ‘They proposed that 
each state should be left free to work out its own employ- 
ment office systems, but that the federal government should 
standardize their work in line with a national policy by means 
of grants, of subsidies and the franking privilege, similar to 
the plan adopted in federal aid for road building and voca- 
tional education. A federal council was to be organized com- 
posed of the directors of employment of all the states, who 
would assist the national employment authority in establish- 
ing agencies for transferring labor from state to state and 
in developing a comprehensive policy of labor market organi- 
zation for the nation. 

But little has been done in this direction. Had the advice 
been followed, the hysterical campaigns for “ship yard volun- 
teers” would never have been undertaken—both because it 
would have been unnecessary and because the experienced em- 
ployment agents of the states know that attempts to mobilize 
labor by such publicity increases disorganization and waste in 
the labor market. As matters stand now the Department of 
Labor conducts a drive to “enroll’’ 200,000 “ship yard volun- 
teers” and it carefully explains that “enrollment” means that 
these workers may be needed in the future, but are not wanted 
now. Newspapers, however, do not trouble themselves with 
these fine distinctions. They herald the great shortage of men 
at the ship yards, and many workers leave their places to go 
to Hog Island only to find no work there. Further, the 
Instructions to Enrollment Agents state specifically that 
arrangements have been made with the ship yards by which 
all calls for help will be handled through the Department of 
Labor, but at the same time the American International Cor- 
poration scatters alluring advertisements in the street cars of 
western cities calling on ambitious men to “come to Phila- 
delphia.” According to the Pennsylvania state director of 
employment, ninety-five men thus attracted to Philadelphia 
in one night, after exhausting their funds and finding no 
work, had to sleep in the police station. 

“In sixty days,” says a recent statement of the United States 
Employment Service, “men will probably be wanted in great 
numbers at the ship yards. By that time the stories of dis- 
appointed workers will have spread among the volunteers and 
it will be difficult to make them believe that they could really 
get work if they went to the ship yards. If half the energy 
and expense that have been put into the drive for ship yard 
volunteers had been devoted to building up the efficiency of 
the state systems of employment bureaus, these bureaus would 
be in a position to supply most of the men needed as the actual 
demand for them came. Wage-earners would not be quitting 
their jobs and incurring expense to go to the ship yards, only 
to be disappointed. “The labor market would not be dis- 
organized months in advance of the need for any class of 
workers. And employers and workers alike might have 


some confidence in the ability of public employment exchanges 


to control the mobilization and distribution of labor in the 
interests of the nation as a whole, 
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THE STANDARD OF LIVING IN JAPAN 
By Kokichi Morimoto. Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity Press. 150 pp. Price $1.25 in 

paper; by mail of the Survey $1.33; $1.50 

in cloth; by mail of the Survey $1.62. 
JAPAN AT THE Cross Roaps 

By A. M. Pooley. Dodd, Mead & Co. 362 

pp. Price $3.50; by mail of the SuRvEY 

$3.65. 
RIsING JAPAN 

By Jabez Sunderland. G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons. 220 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the 

SurvEY $1.35. 

Three important books on present-day 
Japan have come to: our desk with which 
students of the Far East should acquaint 
themselves. The first is a scientific study of 
the cost of living in Japan; the second is a 
readable survey of recent political and eco- 
nomic developments in Japan, marred by an 
attitude of unsympathetic criticism; the third 
is a refreshingly friendly study of the ques- 
tion whether or not Japan is a menace to the 
United States. 

The Standard of Living in Japan, by Ko- 
kichi Morimoto, is the first number of series 
KXXVI of the Johns Hopkins University 
studies. The author is associate professor 
of economics in Tohoku Imperial University 
(Sapporo, Japan), where he gathered a large 
amount of statistical information as to the 
actual conditions and standards of life in 
Japan. One section each is devoted to the 
cost respectively of food, of clothing and of 
housing. This volume will be of interest to 
economists but not to the general public. 

A. M. Pooley’s volume is the work of a 
professional newspaper correspondent, alert, 
observant, a great gatherer of information. 
To a reader whose mind is already made up 
to condemn Japan for her faults and failings, 
this volume will prove highly satisfactory, as 
it will furnish him with much effective ma- 
terial. One who knows little or nothing of 
Japan save what he finds in this volume will 
develop a cynical spirit and an anti-Japanese 
attitude. 

While Mr. Pooley has brought together a 
vast amount of information, most of it no 
doubt reliable, yet his work appears to the 
reviewer essentially superficial. He seems to 
lack a quality of the greatest importance for 
a correct portrayal of any land, sympathetic 
insight into its problems, and ability to rec- 
ognize the regenerative forces that are at 
work. For one like the writer of this review, 
who has lived for more than a quarter of a 
century in Japan, many of the author’s state- 
ments appear to be the revelation of his own 
emotional antipathic psychology, rather than 
statements of objective fact and the sober 
judgments of a cool and fair-minded ob- 
server. 

Take these sentences for instance: ‘“Per- 
mission to criticize is inexorably refused. 
The traveler comes to see, he must stay to 
praise. The national attitude to foreigners 
is either contemptuously patronizing or in- 
sulting. Whichever it be, no foreigner is 
credited with even the threat of intelligence.” 

Mr. Pooley must have had some pretty bad 
jolts. My own experience is quite the reverse 
of Mr. Pooley’s. I do not know of a people 
which so welcomes criticisms as the Japanese. 
It is quite a mistake to think that they want 
praise. They are sick of it and disgusted 
with those foreigners who think to win Japa- 
nese favor by it. They have told me so in 


very explicit language. What they really 
welcome is helpful criticism of sympathetic 
friends. Caustic, cynical criticism like that 
in which this volume abounds could not fail 
to arouse resentment. A volume written by a 
Japanese on America or England in the spirit 
and perspective of this volume would call 
forth the resentment of Americans and Eng- 
lishmen. 

The author’s closing chapter, for instance, 
on Religion dwells on the so-called Confer- 
ence of the Three Religions. This was in 
fact not a conference at all, but only a recep- 
tion given by the cabinet to the chief officials 
of Shintoism, Buddhism and Christianity. 
His diagnosis of the situation is quite mis- 
leading. “To propose an amalgam of the 
three religions,” he says, “was the true Jap- 
anese touch to the whole affair.” This fling 
discloses serious misapprehension. Mr. To- 
konami and co-laborers had no thought of 
“an amalgam;” they desired to “strengthen 
and to deepen the spiritual life of the peo- 
ple,” and they hoped by the official reception 
to let the nation see that the government 
regards religion as one of the essential spir- 
itual forces, along with education, making 
for the betterment of national character and 
life. What the author means by saying that 
“the matter was withdrawn” (p. 361) is in- 
comprehensible—for the reception was held 
(February 25, 1912) and also a second one 
some eighteen months later. 

Rising Japan. Is She a Menace, or a 
Comrade to Be Welcomed in the Fraternity 
of Nations? is the full title of an interesting 
and, to the writer, effective presentation of 
the latter alternative of the title: The author 
surveys in four chapters the civilization of 
Asia and Japan and then in nine chapters 
discusses the assertion that she is a menace. 
One chapter is devoted to the Solution of the 
Japanese Question in California, in which he 
presents with approval the proposals for the 
regulation of all immigration on a per- 
centage principle by which to admit from no 
country more immigrants than the United 
States can Americanize. 

Lindsay Russel writes the introduction, in 
which a striking quotation from an address 
of Elihu Root is given. Referring to the 
time when he was secretary of state, Mr. 
Root said: “I say that during all that period 
there never was a moment when the govern- 
ment of Japan was not frank, sincere and 
friendly, and most solicitous not to enlarge 
but to minimize and do away with all causes 
of controversy.” 

Dr. Sunderland’s style is easy and inter- 
esting. Hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans should read this book and learn some- 
thing of the malicious campaign of interna- 
tional slander that has for years been per- 
sistently waged apparently in the hope of 
some day bringing Japan and the United 
States into armed collision. The author has 
rendered an important service to the cause of 
international understanding and good will. 

Siwney L. Gutick. 


Tue AMERICAN LABOR YEAR Book 
Edited by Alexander Trachtenberg, Rand 
School of Social Science. 384 pp. Price 
$.60 (paper) ; by mail of the Survey, $.70; 
cloth bound, $1.25; by mail, $1.45. 
The first publication of a labor year book 
by the research department of the Rand 
School was in 1916. This second volume con- 


tains a large amount of interesting and valu- 
able material, most of it of more than cur- 
rent importance—some of it of permanent 
usefulness. 

The volume is divided into six parts, as 
follows: Labor and War; The Labor Move- 
ment in the United States; Labor and the 
Law; The International Socialist; Labor 
and Cooperative Movements; and The So- 
cialist Movement in the United States. There 
are brief histories of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists and of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. The editor 
states in the preface that in succeeding edi- 
tions other unions will be similarly treated. 

As might be expected, in a work involving 
the collaboration of so many people, a uni- 
form standard of excellence is not main- 
tained throughout. The book is not without 
its errors. A serious misstatement of fact 
appears, for example, in the account of the 
Mooney case. On the other hand, the reader 
feels a sense of security when he finds ap- 
pended to articles the names of I. M. Rubi- 
now, Owen R. Lovejoy, George Gorham 
Groat, Frederic S. Lee, John B. Andrews and 
others of authority in their different fields. 

inet Bs 


WoMEN AND WAR WorK 

By Helen Fraser. G. Arnold Shaw. 308 

pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the SuRvEY 

$1.62. 

Miss Fraser’s lively account of the war 
work of her countrywomen will find many 
interested readers among their American sis- 
ters who are eagerly seeking their places in 
the great struggle. She tells the stories of 
women doctors and nurses who are giving 
their services and even their lives on foreign 
soil; of the million and a quarter girls and 
women who have taken the places of men in 
shops and factories, who have learned the 
dangerous trade of oxyacetylene welding and 
who make shells and aircraft engines and 
thousands of things needed by the fighting 
forces. 

She tells of women policemen to whom is 
entrusted the law and order of the realm; 
of women farmers who are adding to their 
country’s food supply, and of the women who 
are actually enlisted in the army for work 
at the front under the famous auxiliary 
corps. The descriptions of the work are 
convincing testimony of the importance of the 
contributions English women are making in 
widely different fields; and the author’s 
own tributes to the spirit behind it are very 
moving. 

Apparently the vast amount of initial 
work of the voluntary associations has fitted 
very smoothly into the plans finally given 
public auspices. We are told that women 
have made it a definite policy to secure the 
appointment to all government and national 
committees on which their presence would 
be useful; and they have actually succeeded 
in getting this representation, as evidenced 
by the long list of committees on which 
women sit. 

The first work of actually mobilizing and 
placing the woman power was done in a 
large part by the Women’s Service Bureau. 
The registration and placing of women 
workers is now done by the employment ex- 
changes of the Ministry of Labor, but appar- 
ently the same probiems which are before 
us in the United States have been difficult 
ones in England. For example: 

“The government seems to suffer from a 
delusion a great many people have, that if 
you have enough machinery and masses of 
names something is being done, but you do 
not solve any problem by registers. You 
solve it by getting the workers and the work 
together.” 

The industrial history of 1917, which holds 
such important lessons for us, is not given in 
detail. The titles of the memoranda of the 
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Health of Munition Workers’ Committee 
are listed in an appendix, but these do not 
include the more recent numbers of these 
documents which throw so much light on 
the labor standards now being worked out 
in the munition industries. 

Mention is made of the Ministry of Re- 
construction, but the author is firmly of the 
conviction that after-the-war problems must 
not be attempted before victory is secured 
and reparation has been made. She rather 
surprisingly interprets the present experi- 
ence as “a definite mental discarding of 
state socialism. We shall undoubt- 
edly have to continue controlled in many 
ways after peace comes, but we do not 
like it.” 

It is perhaps not surprising that Miss 
Fraser, who is herself one of the hardest 
workers, should have been forced to write 
hastily by the pressure of her arduous and 
varied program, which has included the 
“setting up” of scores of committees for war 
savings under the Treasury Department -in 
England, and recently much public speak- 
ing in this country.. The signs of a hurried 
organization of the material are especially 
disappointing in the places where more defi- 
nite information would be of much value to 
us. There is nothing indefinite about the 
impression left of the nobility and effective- 
ness of the work of the English. women who 
are themselves inspiring examples. 

Amy HEweEs. 
REAL STORIES FROM BALTIMORE COUNTY 

HisToRY 

Revised and adopted by Isobel Davidson. 

Warwick and York. 282 pp. Price $1; 

by mail of the Survey $1.08. 

If one sentence from the foreword of this 
book could become a precept for all future 
writers and teachers of history, the book 
would have served a good purpose: “The 
history of any community is the history of 
the common man.’ We long ago admitted 
the common man into our novels and poems; 
we paint him and write plays about him; 
occasionally we do him in marble and in 
bronze; why, then, exclude him longer from 
our history? Moreover, it is Ais history that 
we exclude him from, for he made it and 
was it in all essential ways. 

The obvious effort of these stories is to 
identify the boy or girl reading them with 
the life of Baltimore county that has gone 
before. Only the other day the vacant lot 
where you played games, the child is re- 
minded, was usurped by a church: and this 
is history! It is but the turning back of a 
few more days to Colonel Carroll of Car- 
rollton, to Captain John Smith, to the In- 
dians. “History is ever in the process of 
making, is not static, but ever in a fluid state, 
progressing, changing as time goes on.” 

The data for these stories were obtained 
by the teachers and children of Baltimore 
county schools; the illustrations. were drawn 
by seventh and eighth grade pupils. The 
book is not attractively put out for reading 
by children, but is rather intended as a 
source and guide for teachers of primary 
grades. Readable as it is, it will probably 
require considerable “adaptation” for suc- 
cessful use in the classroom. W. D.L. 


An AMERICAN IN THE MAKING 

By M. E. Ravage. Harper & Bros. 265 

pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey 

$1.62. 

The author feels that “becoming an Amer- 
ican is spiritual adventure of the most vol- 
canic variety” and involves “renouncing your 
priceless inherited identity and blending 
your individual soul with the soul of an 
alien people.” The narrative starts in 
Rumania when the boy is sixteen and ends 
with his return to the University of Mis- 
souri for his sophomore year and his reali- 
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zation that at last he “was an American.” 

His experiences from leaving his family, 
through his arrival at New York, peddling 
candies and toys, acting as tap-boy in an 
East Side barroom, operating a sewing-ma- 
chine, attending anarchist meetings and 
studying in school and college, are all viv- 
idly sketched and will help anyone working 
on the Americanization problem to know the 
viewpoint of one type of immigrant. 

“The slums are emphatically not of our 
making” and repel him. He finds it im- 
possible to speak English without being 
laughed at and thinks “there must be some 
magic glue outside the dictionary” which 
holds the words together. His work in the 
barroom teaches him lessons which “in- 
stilled more of the rich wisdom of life” than 
he got out of the later university training, 
and he feels that “no one should be granted 
citizen’s papers unless he can ‘see’ a joke.” 

This is one of the books that leads you 
on until suddenly you realize you have read 
it all instead of the chapter you intended. It 
is more like My Mother and I than The 
Rise of David Levinsky, and the kind you 
pick out to read aloud. E. E. WINSLow. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF NATIONAL PROSPERITY 
By Richard T. Ely, Ralph H. Hess, 
Charles K. Leith and Thomas Nixon Car- 
ver. 378 pages. Macmillan Company. 
Price $2; by mail of the Survey $2.15. 
The Foundations of National Prosperity 

is.a treatise on the conservation of natural, 
or national, resources as presented from the 
point of view of the economist. The first 
section, by Dr. Ely, is rather a naive plea 
that the conservation movement, started by 
moralists, philosophers, foresters—‘“the tech- 
nical men, the men of natural science”’— 
should now be taken over by the econo- 
mists, who should “not simply let men of 
other fields gradually become economists 
and usurp their territory.” 

The first three sections, on conservation 
and economic theory, conservation and eco- 
nomic evolution, and conservation of cer- 
tain mineral resources, add little to the 
theory or knowledge of conservation as al- 
ready published in the report of the Na- 
tional Conservation Commission, and in 
books by Pinchot, Van Hise and others. It 
is, however, exceedingly interesting to have 
this presentation of the economists’ reaction 
to the conservation program. 

The part by Dr. Leith on the conserva- 
tion of certain mineral resources rather de- 
stroys the unity of the whole work because 
it accents disproportionately a single re- 
source. It deals with a few of the metals 
and with coal as a representative of the 
mineral fuels. It is likely that soil conser- 
vation and the conservation of water through 
wise use are equally entitled to prominence. 

By far the most important, most illuminat- 
ing, and most original part of the book is 
the fourth section, by Dr. Carver. It deals 
with the conservation of human resources. 
Dr. Carver analyzes the economic value of 
the human resource in its physical, mental, 
and moral qualities. In so doing he puts 
conservation squarely on the basis of a 
moral issue instead of on a merely economic 
one—and that is precisely where it belongs. 

Bristow ADAMS, 


Tue NEGRO IN LITERATURE AND ART 

By Benjamin Brawley. 176 pp. Duffield 

& Company. Price $1.35; by mail of the 

Survey $1.45. 

There are two ways of gauging the cul- 
tural contribution of a subject race: the one 
is to trace its influence upon the life and art 
of its tyrant, the other to measure the fruit 
of its genius against the highest standards in 
the different fields of human accomplish- 
ment. Mr. Brawley, in the present volume, 
has chosen the latter method and has, more- 


over, limited himself to literature, oratory, 
music, drama and the fine arts. 

Such a test is not, of course, conclusive; 
but with all the “appalling drivel that is 
being written about the racial qualities and 
potentialities of the American Negro, any 
study is welcome that helps to throw light 
on the psychology of this one-ninth of the 
American people. 

“That the Negro is ever to be taken seri- 


‘ously is incomprehensible to some people,” 


says the author in an appendix on the Negro 
in American fiction. ‘There are still thou- 
sands of educated Americans who regard all 
Negroes as very near the Simian and all 
Negro writers and artists as either freaks 
or more white than black in composition. It 
may easily be replied that Dunbar, the 
greatest of the Negro poets, and many other 
prominent Negroes are full-blooded. But it 
is true that the majority of them are mulat- 
toes. The reason for this is that from the 
times of slavery to our own days the best 
educational and economic opportunities, such 
as they were, have gone to the “fair” Negro 
—not because of his racial superiority but 
because of his looks. 

Even assuming there were more talent 
among the “almost whites” than among the 
dark-skinned, the argument for admitting 
Negroes (so-called) as full equals into the 
social life of America rather than treating 
the whole race as inferior beyond possibility 
of change, would only be so much stronger. 
Mr. Brawley’s admirable critical apprecia- 
tions of some of the leading Negro contem- 
poraries, in any case, cannot be discounted 
by mere verbiage and scofhing. Baal, 


WomeN As Munition MAKeErs 

By Amy Hewes and Henrietta R. Walter. 

158 pp. Russell Sage Foundation. Price 

$.75; by mail of the Survey $.81. 

So long as men are called to shoulder guns, 
the call for women to manufacture shells 
will be increasingly urgent. So long, too, 
will this study of Women Munition Workers 
in Bridgeport, Conn., undertaken by Miss 
Hewes for the Russell Sage Foundation, be 
timely and suggestive. The working condi- 
tions in munition factories as well as the 
living conditions in munition centers have 
now become of vital importance to the whole 
nation. 

Statistically, Miss Hewes’s report is not 
conclusive, since it concerns only 165 workers. 
It is, however, a very real picture of the 
life and labor of a typical group of women 
munition makers in a typical war-boom town. 
It describes their earnings, their hours of 
work, their home conditions, their recreation. 
It gives the testimony of the girls themselves 
regarding their employment. 

It is not altogether a black picture. The 
majority of the women worked less than 
forty-nine hours a week, and their median 
wage was $10.97, though this fairly high 
rate was cut into by the soaring prices in 
Bridgeport.. Three evils, however, stand out 
in the study—the large number of industrial 
accidents, the crowded housing conditions in 
Bridgeport with attendant high rents and the 
prevalence of night work for women. 

Employers are now making some attempt 
to safeguard their employes against acci- 
dents and poisoning from fulminate of mer- 
cury, and both munition companies and the 
city of Bridgeport itself are aroused to the 
need of proper homes for the operatives, but 
the dangers of night work are not yet real- 
ized in Connecticut as they are in the neigh- 
boring states of Massachusetts and New 
York, where women’s labor after 10 P. m. 
is prohibited. 

A valuable part of the book is Miss Wal- 
ter’s concise summary of the various reports 
issued by the British Ministry of Munitions, 
including one on the munition industry in 
France. M. C. 
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WAR-TIME USES FOR THE 
SHAKER COLONIES 


BRIEF article under this heading 

in the Survey for December 15, 
1917, seems to have borne fruit. It was 
there pointed out that many of the for- 
merly populous Shaker villages in New 
England, New York, Kentucky and 
other states are now altogether or nearly 
depopulated, some of them having al- 
ready been sold to private persons. 
Others, while still remaining in the pos- 
session of the Shakers, have large un- 
occupied buildings which are very sub- 
stantially built and in excellent condi- 
tion, with heating, lighting and plumb- 
ing facilities to some extent. “The ques- 
tion was asked whether these properties 
could not be put to some purpose in con- 
nection with the war. Might they be 
considered, for example, for convalescent 
hospital purposes? Precedent for their 
use is found in the purchase by New 
York of the Shaker colony at Sonyea, in 
1895, for the Craig Colony for Epilep- 
tics, and in the purchase of the colony 
at Shirley, Mass., for a state reforma- 
tory for adolescents. Dr. Walter E. 
Fernald, superintendent of the Massa- 
chusetts School for the Feebleminded, 
has advocated their use in such ways for 
years. 

The article in the Survey and the 
arguments for putting the colonies to 
war-time uses were brought to the at- 
tention of interested officials by Mary 
Vida Clark, of the New York State 
Charities Aid Association. The news- 
papers of Albany and Troy, N. Y., 
and of Pittsfield and Springfield, Mass., 
now bring the news that Dr. Arthur L. 
Shaw, assistant medical superintendent 
of Craig Colony for Epileptics at Son- 
yea, N. Y., has been appointed con- 
tract surgeon for the United States gov- 
ernment and has been directed to inspect 
the Shaker villages at Mount Lebanon 
and Canaan, N. Y.; West Pittsfield 
and Harvard, Mass.; Enfield, N. H.; 
and Enfield, Conn. The purpose of 
these inspections is said to be to secure 
proper accommodations for cases of shell 
shock, epilepsy and other mental and 
nervous diseases developed by soldiers 
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either in the cantonments in this coun- 
try or in service abroad. 

It is understood that a considerable 
number of these cases are already in the 
care of the government, awaiting the 
establishment of a diagnostic station 
where they can be carefully studied and 
given such treatment as their difficulties 
require. “he number of epileptics alone 
being discovered is mounting rapidly, 
several hundred being already enumer- 
ated. 

It is further understood that one of 
the largest colleges for women in this 
country is considering the establishment 
of a summer course during July and 
August this year to prepare specially 
qualified college graduates to cooperate 
with physicians in the care of mental 
and nervous cases resulting from war 
strain in the camps and the trenches. 
This, it is believed, would be the begin- 
ning of a movement to put mental nurs- 
ing on a higher level of efficiency and to 
procure for mental cases after the war 
the special facilities that are being pro- 
vided for our soldiers. 

The Shakers showed great wisdom in 
the selection of sites for their villages, 
and these sites are not only beautiful in 
their surroundings and outlook, but have 
a very large and fertile acreage where 
able-bodied mental and nervous cases 
could be employed with profit to them- 
selves and to the community. 

One colony in New York has from 
1,500 to 2,000 acres and more than sixty 
buildings, divided among five families, 
comprising about thirty persons. 
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ARE YOU FOND OF HORSE 
STEAK? 


F course, you can get horse meat in 
New York. Any one in Green- 
wich Village will show you where. It 
is not a case of “‘necessity the mother of 
invention” either; for, horse meat has 
long been a popular article of diet with 
certain classes, even when other meats 
were yet relatively cheap. 

Archeologists have proved, at least to 
their own satisfaction, that the cave man 
of northern Europe used it; and cer- 
tainly Moses would hardly have pro- 
hibited its consumption had it been un- 
known. Dr. Leo Price, veterinarian of 
the New York city Department of 
Health, in a recent study of horse flesh 
as human food, conducts us_ right 
through history with records of tribes 
and peoples who not only ate the equine 
steak but actually fattened the animals. 

In the United States, horses until 
recently seem to have been slaughtered 
mainly for export; and only in 1898 
was the first appropriation given to the 
United States Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try to subject “live horses and the car- 
cases and the products thereof’ to the 
same inspection as other animals. No 
figures seem available to show the pres- 
ent consumption of this article in this 
country, all Dr. Price’s data, for reasons 
not explained, being fifteen years old. 

The opposition to horseflesh as a food 
is, of course, chiefly sentimental; but 
not entirely so. In the first place, horse 
meat cannot be as acceptable a food as 
some of its propagandists try to make out | 
because animals are not bred for meat 
but for muscle. In the second place, as 
Dr. Price admits, since mostly old ani- 
mals or those unfit for service are con- 
signed to the abattoir, they are especially 
subject to disease. 

With the present high cost of living, 
an increase in the use of horse meat is 
probable; and there can be no sanitary 
objections to it, provided inspection is 
really adequate. With this end in view, 
Dr. Price advocates a thorough ante 
mortem as well as the usual post mortem 
examination, which would discover pa- 
thological conditions without visible 
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ONE OF THE “AMERICAN” PAIRS OF COTTAGES AT LONGNIDDRY 


lesions and, especially, glanders. He 
also describes a number of other tests to 
safeguard the consumer. 

While the wholesome and nutritious 
qualities of horse meat are attested by 
the best authorities, some writers are of 
opinion that it must be prepared in a 
special manner to bring out all its 
“goodness.” On the whole, however, all 
recent efforts to popularize whales, 
sharks, sea-weeds, horses and what-not 
probably will break in vain against the 
stubbornness of our “sentimental prej- 
udices”; and we shall most of us prefer 
to dig up a few more square yards this 
spring to make sure of enough beans and 
potatoes. 


A MODEL VILLAGE FOR THE 
DISABLED 


COTTISH-AMERICAN 6societies 

have contributed to the success of 
the first settlement for disabled soldiers 
in Great Britain. The Scottish Veter- 
ans’ Garden City Association came into 
existence in June, 1915, to provide prop- 
er housing and care of men maimed in 
the war under conditions which would 
permit of their residing with their fami- 
lies and of their training and employ- 
ment in suitable crafts or industries. 

In the beginning of 1916, the site for 
the first garden settlement was fixed 
upon at Longniddry, on the east coast 
route, a few miles from Edinburgh, a 
site with a beautiful view of the Forth 
and the Fife coast. Plans were pre- 
pared for the erection of sixty cottage 
homes, each surrounded by a small gar- 
den. 

Combined with this scheme, which 
at once appealed to the imagination and 
sympathy of the people of Scotland and 
had the active support of the municipal 
authorities throughout the country, was 


a memorial to the late Lord Kitchener, 
of cottages built from the memorial 
whose name has been given to a number 
fund. 

The settlement is built in the shape 
of a crescent with a large recreation and 
pleasure ground in the center, and funds 
have been provided for the erection of a 
community hall with reading and recre- 
ation rooms. In close proximity to the 
colony, a fruit farm is being laid out, 
combined with a jam factory where light 
and suitable employment will be pro- 
vided for the men in an industry which 
is not in competition with machinery. 

Houses of various sizes have been 
built which are allocated to suit family 
requirements. ‘The rooms are large and 
airy, with plenty of light and the most 
modern internal arrangements to make 
housekeeping easy. ‘“These cottages,” 
writes the secretary, “may serve as a 
demonstration of what can be done to 
provide approved housing on the most 
up-to-date lines at a moderate cost and 
assist in solving what is, after all, one 
of the most important social problems in 
Scotland.” There is a school within 
three minutes from the settlement 
which its children can attend. 

Through the generosity of the Earl 
of Ancaster, a second ideal site has been 
given to the Perthshire committee of the 
association, and ten pretty little cottages 
have been secured by the association at 
the beautiful seaside resort of Montrose. 
The Aberdeen committee has been for- 
tunate in securing another excellent site 
of twenty-five acres near Aberdeen, and 
a small site has been given at Moffat. 
Sites for other settlements are under 
consideration at Falkirk, Galashiels and 
Hawick. 

The association looks upon these ac- 
complishments merely as beginnings; a 
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great deal has yet to be done and much 
ampler funds to be raised before the 
need for such provision will be adequate- 
ly met. The association hopes to be in- 
corporated at an early date under royal 
charter. 

The illustration on this page is of a 
cottage donated by a Scottish society in 
New York, which shows the general 
style of architecture of the others, from 
Albany, Colorado Springs, Schenectady 
and Amsterdam. 


SOCIAL WORK IN AN INDIAN 
CITY 


HE Social Service League of Bom- 

bay, India, when criticized re- 
cently on the ground that it has under- 
taken a larger number of activities than 
can be efficiently managed and fully de- 
veloped by one institution, answered that 
social work on modern lines is so new 
in, India that volunteers must be 
attracted to it first of all by acquainting 
them with the vastness of the field and 
the opportunities for every kind of 
talent. 

In keeping with this idea, the league 
last year opened a settlement where edu- 
cated Hindus can live and see at close 
quarters the life of the poor. As in west- 


ern countries, settlement work in India 


has the twofold aim of helping the indi- 
vidual to rise above his circumstances 
and of promoting, on the basis of a study 
of actual conditions, changes in law and 
administration to remove the burdens 
imposed upon the weakest members of 
society by ignorance and oppressive cir- 
cumstances. 

According to a report in the Indian 
Social Reformer, the Bombay organiza- 
tion also started last year educational fa- 
cilities in the two city prisons and opened 
a temperance club. It maintains both 
standing and traveling libraries and 
twelve night schools, with twenty-six 
paid teachers. Most of the educational 
work, which also includes a great variety 
of special classes and lectures on hygiene, 
child welfare, first aid, and similar sub- 
jects, is done for “the backward and de- 
pressed classes of the Hindu community 
and Mohammedan working classes.” 

There is, however, provision also for 
higher education that enables poor stu- 
dents to become in turn leaders in the 
backward communities. This consists 
chiefly, so far, in a free supply of text 
books and in scholarships for various sec- 
ondary schools. 

Sir Narayan G. Chandevarkar, presi- 
dent of the league, considers that its in- 
tangible work during the six years of its 
existence, though it cannot be tested 
statistically, had prominently contributed 
to the raising of the people’s moral and 
mental horizon. Even a comparatively 
few years ago, Bombay had a most un- 
enviable reputation for drunkenness, 
gambling and insanitation. : 
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MEAGER WORK OF NEW 
YORK LEGISLATURE 


HE New York legislature, which 

adjourned last Saturday, lived up 
to Governor Whitman’s admonition that 
owing to war time conditions a minimum 
of legislation would be expected of it. 
The bills favored by the American As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation provid- 
ing for compulsory health insurance and 
excluding commercial companies from 
writing workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance failed to pass, and three of the four 
bills initiated by the Consumers’ League 
of New York city [see the SurvEy for 
March 9, 1918, page 629] giving further 
protection to working women were also 
defeated. 

The lucky measure was the Nicoll- 
Meyer bill which prohibits the employ- 
ment of women under 21 years of age 
as messengers and regulates the hours of 
women over twenty-one in such employ- 
ment to ten hours a day, six days a 
week, as well as prohibiting their work- 
ing between 10 p. m. and6a.m. This 
was expected to die, having been placed 
on the general orders calendar, known 
as the “morgue,” but a thrilling closing- 
hour fight by its advocates brought it 
onto the floor of the assembly where, in 
spite of the opposition of Speaker Sweet, 
it passed by a vote of ninety-four to ten. 

The three defeated bills were the min- 
imum wage bill, which would have cre- 
ated a minimum wage commission to 
study and fix the wages of women and 
minors in the state; the Bewley bill, 
- which would have prohibited women 
under twenty-one from operating eleva- 
tors in a business office, restaurant, ho- 
tel, apartment house, theater or other 
place of amusement, and would have 
regulated the hours of women over 
twenty-one in such employment to nine 
hours a day, six days a week, and pro- 

hibited their employment between 10 
p. m. and 6 a. m.; and another Nicoll- 
Meyer bill, which would have prohibited 
the employment of women under twen- 
ty-one years of age on the street, surface, 
elevated or subway railways, and would 
have regulated the hours of women over 
twenty-one in such employment to ten 
a day, six days a week, as well as pro- 
hibiting their working between 10 p. m. 
and 6 a. m. 

Present standards did not suffer great- 
ly. Four bills to relax the labor laws 
failed to pass: One to empower the 
Industrial Commission )to suspend at 
its discretion any or all provisions of 
the labor law relative to men, women 
and children; one to extend the clos- 
ing hour of restaurants from 10 p. m. 
to 1 a. m.; one to extend the closing 
hour for women employed in candy 
stores where light lunches are served 
from 10 p. m. to 1 a. m.; and one to 
allow women employed in certain res- 
taurants to work fourteen hours on 
Saturday. 


A bill reducing by two years the age 
at which both boys and girls could sell 
newspapers on the streets failed to pass. 
So also did a measure suspending all 
provisions in relation to the employment 
of children under fourteen or the hours 
of labor thereof in factories, mercantile 
establishments, street trades, or any 
other employment contained in the la- 
bor law, the public health law and 
the education law during the war and 
for six months thereafter. 

A law was passed providing compul- 
sory education in English for all illiter- 
ates between sixteen and twenty-one 
years of age. 

Both Senate and Assembly passed with- 
out dissent.the bill to enable-the Hylan 
administration in New York city to get 
around the “pay-as-you-go” law and 
realize by bond sales of $15,000,000 a 
year for the period of the war and a year 
afterward, the money to be spent for 
purposes which under the present law 
must be met with funds realized from 
current revenues. 

A concurrent resolution providing for 
an appropriation of $5,000 to defray the 
expenses of the special Senate commit- 
tee created to investigate municipal 
ownership with a view to recommend- 
ing a fixed policy for the state to the 
next legislature was passed. 


EMERGENT AND ENDURING 
SERVICE 


HE organized forces of the Ameri- 

can Red Cross in France have been 
brought to bear on two great emergencies. 
The first was the Italian invasion, when 
executives, investigators, supplies of cloth- 
ing and food were dispatched from the 
headquarters at Paris to Rome, and a 
ground work of civil and military relief 
was laid down in advance of the com- 
ing of the permanent Italian commis- 
sion. 

The second has been the emergent 
work of caring for the thousands of refu- 
gees dislodged by the present great Ger- 
man offensive. Americans do _ not 
realize that every field dressing station, 
every evacuation hospital, and every hos- 
pital further back to which the French 
wounded have been brought in the 
midst of the great battle in Picardy, and 
to which unquestionably thousands of 
English troops have been brought, has 
been supplied with not only surgical 
dressings but with all manner of other 
equipment by the bureaus of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Division of the American 
Red Cross, which serve upwards of 
4.000 hospitals and supplement the sup- 
plies of the Service de Santé. More 
dramatic and equally real has been the 
emergent relief work of the Red Cross 
in evacuating civilians from that twice- 
devastated region which was given up 
by the Germans a year ago, and which 
became a new battleground in March. 
The early phases of this work will be 
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described in a forthcoming article in the 
SURVEY, now on its way from Paris. 
These paragraphs taken from one. of 
the remarkable stories of each day’s 
fighting cabled by Philip Gibbs, the Eng- 
lish war correspondent at British head- 
quarters, to the New York Times re- 
veal the urgent need for such help: 


“One thing in this new phase of the war 
is very cruel, and makes one’s heart ache, 
however steeled it may be to war’s inevitable 
brutalities. This is where poor people, non- 
combatants, are stricken by the enemy’s ruth- 
less methods. 


“Tt is not to be helped that as the German 
tide flows over new ground the menace and 
horror of this advance should travel ahead 
and cause the evacuation of the old people, 
women, young girls, and children from the 
villages where for nearly four years of war 
they had lived within sound of the guns but 
unhurt. 


“It was, however, brutal of the enemy to 
fling hundreds of gas shells without warning 
into a town like Bethune, crowded, as he 
knows, with civilians, just as last June he 
did into Armentiéres, and to scatter harass- 
ing fire of shrapnel and high velocity shells 
te little hamlets, remote from his fighting 
ines. 


“From Bethune there are many women and 
children in the hospitals suffering from gas 
poisoning, and today and yesterday I have 
been in villages where shells had fallen be- 
fore the people had any chance to escape. 


“Through one village yesterday passed 
a man carrying a baby with its arm blown 
off. Many old men and women have been 
wounded. 


“All these people are very brave, astound- 
ingly gallant. I have seen only a few women 
weeping today, though to them there is great 
cause for tears.” 


How the Red Cross brought staff and 
resources to bear in a lesser emergency, 
in Paris just before the great drive, is 
told by Mary Ross in this week’s issue— 
a forecast of the spirit and competence 
which the cables reaching us from 
France, indicate has marked its service in 
the midst of the present offensive. 

But beneath this emergent work, 
small or large, lies the permanent work 
of the Red Cross in France. The one 
is comparable to the work of a health de- 
partment in meeting an epidemic, the 
other to its permanent hygienic work in 
upbuilding the common health. 

Many of the American volunteers who 
plunged into the Red Cross and army 
medical work last summer did so in 
the spirit in which a man runs to a fire. 
Some of the base hospital units—those 
assigned to the British zone—were at 
once employed in the most exacting and 
responsible activities, Others—those as- 
signed to the French zone—were many 
of them placed at points in remote parts 
of France where the demands upon them 
were very much more casual and where 
to a degree they “‘beat time” waiting for 
a real opportunity for service. Several 
of the medical men in these units suc- 
ceeded in getting temporary leave to 
volunteer for more active work with the 
Red Cross. At a small meeting of such 
physicians, as late as January, one of 
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them whimsically asked the others if 
any had seen an emergency since they 
came to France, and all had to confess 
they had not.. Since then, the emergency 
has come; but up to March they had 
found work in a situation which was 
three years old, which was-very different 
from that imagined by the average Amer- 
ican but which is big with values of a 
different sort—that of conserving a ciy- 
ilian population worn and wasted by 
three years of strain, that of build:ng up 
health among hundreds of dispossessed 
families who are living under unnatural 
conditions, that of laying the basis for a 
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new resurgence of French vitality in 
the period after the war. “The refugees 
who came to the Red Cross dispensaries 
in Paxis are very similar to the immi- 
grant folk coming to the dispensaries in 
our large city hospitals; they have the 
same sorts of diseases, the same’ family 
complications, the same need for social 
service linked with medical help. But 
because of the war, because of the na- 
tionalization of social concern, the op- 
portunity to make such work a demon- 
stration that will count. for all men 
everywhere has unfolded itself before the 
American workers. 
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This was brought out at the first staff 
dinner of the Department of Civil Af- 
fairs of the American Red Cross in Paris 
on March 18, bringing as it did two 
hundred workers together, just before 
the descent of the German armies. 
Among them were fifty representatives 
of the bureau of refugees, in Paris for 
aitwo days’ conference on problems of 
housing and establishing the repatriés, 
who for months past have been coming in 
by the trainload through Switzerland to 
Evian, and thence distributed through- 
out the country. “The speakers included 
visiting Red Cross executives from 
Washington as well as the heads of the 
civil affairs bureau. They included 
Henry P. Davison, president of the War 
Council of the American Red Cross; 
Eliot Wadsworth, a member of the 
council who is believed by many to be 
slated to become commissioner for 
France; James H. Perkins, commis- 
sioner for Europe; Homer Folks, di- 
rector of the Department of Civil Af- 
fairs, and his bureau chiefs—Edward T. 
Devine, Margaret Curtis and Mme. 
Edouard Fuster for the refugees; Dr. 
William Charles White, for the bureau 
of tuberculosis; Dr. J. H. Mason Knox, 
of Johns Hopkins (speaking in Dr. Lu- 
cas’ absence), for the children’s bureau ; 
Grace Harper for the mutiles; Edward 
Eyre Hunt for the reconstruction bu- 
reau; Charles Evans for the Friends 
unit, and Barton Blake as a publicist. 

Dr. Livingston Farrand, as the chair- 
man of the Rockefeller Commission for 
the Prevention of Tuberculosis in 
France, expressed his belief that the op- 
portunity for civil work in France was 
unexcelled in the history of the world— 
Mr. Davison had just called the civil 
work “the greatest movement of its kind 
that the world had ever known;” and 
several others made use of the superla- 
tive degree of the adjective. Dr. Far- 
rand’s more restrained but, in a sense, 
more formidable statement had _ the 
weight of an outside observer and fel- 
low worker, long an executive in one of 
the great constructive health movements 
of the United States. 

“We've never been able to get the 
public at home really lined up behind 
social movements on a large scale,” he 
added, “but, here in France, we’re do- 
ing it; and what we’re doing will count 
in America as well as in France. We 
are working just as much for humanity 
in general as for any one part of it; and 
the reaction at home of what we are do- 
ing here may be greater than any of us 
guess.” 


PRIVATE COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE 


HE employers of New York lose 
$4,000,000 every year through the 
wasteful methods of casualty insurance 
companies. This was the statement made 
a few days ago by F. Spencer Baldwin, 


a 
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manager of the New York state work- 
men’s compensation fund, before the ju- 
diciary committee of the state senate, 
which was considering a bill to exclude 
the private companies from writing any 
workmen’s compensation insurance in 
the state. The legislature adjourned 
without passing this bill. 

Mr. Baldwin said that he had been 
compelled, against his will, to abandon 
the views he formerly held.in favor of 
competition in the field of compensation 
insurance. He had thought that the 
competitive plan would result in the 
lowest rates and the best service to em- 
ployers. In practice, however, he has 
found that the competitive plan has 
failed to secure these results. It does 
not protect the employer against high 
costs and unsatisfactory service; instead 
of promoting the survival of the fittest 
in the insurance field, it promotes a sur- 
vival of the unfit. He stated that the 
private companies with their 12,000 in- 
surance agents and brokers throughout 
the state, have adopted methods absolute- 
ly unscrupulous and shameless in car- 
rying on competition, and that they have 
“by their own despicable competitive 
tactics invited their exclusion from this 
field.” 

Continuing, Mr. Baldwin said: “It 
costs the stock companies approximately 
sixty-five cents in management and _ ac: 
quisition expenses to get one dollar of 
compensation into the hands of benefi- 
ciaries ; it costs the New York state fund 
about ten cents to distribute a dollar in 
compensation. ‘There is no justification, 
economically or morally, for commissions 
and profits on workmen’s compensation 
insurance. “This insurance is made com- 
pulsory by law, and the justification for 
agents’ or brokers’ commissions, which 
exists in connection with voluntary in- 
surance, as the price paid for the needed 
function of distribution, does not hold in 
the case of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. There is.a growing conviction 
that no one ought to be permitted to 
make money out of the necessity of the 
employer and the misfortune of the em- 
ploye. The money which employers are 
required by law to contribute for the re- 
lief of injured workers and their de- 
pendants should not be, subject to any 
toll of commissions or profits.” 

Mr. Baldwin was followed by Chair- 
man Thomas J. Duffy, of the Industrial 
Commission of Ohio, where the private 
casualty companies were prohibited from 
doing business several years ago. Mr. 
Dufty prefaced his arguments by 
saying that four years ago, when he 


came to Albany and explained the Ohio 


plan, he was reminded that he was ex- 
pressing a hope of future accomplish- 
ments and that perhaps he might not 
make good. He was now pleased to 
announce, after four years of practical 
experience with the commercial insur- 
ance companies excluded from the com- 


pensation field in Ohio, that the plan 
had been successful and that the em- 
ployers of the state had been saved up- 
wards of $5,000,000 in 1917 that is now 
wasted in less economical and less satis- 
factory methods in New York. 

Two representative employers went 
on record in favor of the state fund in 
New York and opposed to commercial 
insurance in this field. The president 
of the State Federation of Labor an- 
nounced that the organized wage-earn- 
ers in New York were for the proposed 
change, namely, to eliminate all profit- 
taking in workmen’s compensation busi- 
ness. John B. Andrews, secretary of 
the American Association for Labor 


LESSONS OF THE WAR 


Interest your members with talks on the social, 
economic and religious phases of the great 
war. [Illustrate the lectures with maps and 
pictures projected by the 


Bausch fomb — 
Balopticon 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


In every branch of welfare work this projection lantern 
proves its value. And it is so safe and simple, with 
its gas-filled Mazda lamp, that anyone can operate it. 
Projects from slides, from postcards or other opaque 
objects, or from both. Prices range from $31.50 (for 
slides only) up, with a list of models for every 
requirement. 


Ask for free descriptive 
booklet. 


BAUSCH & LOMB: 
OPTICAL COMPANY 


528 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 
New York Washington 
™ Chicago San Francisco 
= Leading American mak- 
ers of Photographic and 
Ophthalmic Lenses, Mi- 
croscopes, Projection Lan- 
terns, Stereo-Prism 
Binoculars and other High- 
Grade Optical Products. 


TIOE TOs US 


Legislation, followed with a brief state- 
ment favoring the measure on grounds 
of economy and of public policy. 

The Associated Manufacturers and 
Merchants, who, through their general 
secretary, Mark A. Daly, announced 
that they had perhaps been caught nap- 
ping and had not appreciated the impor- 
tance of the proposed amendment, now 
find themselves in the position of oppos- 
ing workmen’s health insurance one week 
on the ground solely of expense, and 
confessing the following week that they 
have overlooked the opportunity to save 
$4,000,000 a year on another branch of 
social insurance—workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 


‘Good Bye, Dad. I'm Off 

To Fight For Old Glory, 

You Buy U.S.GOV T . 
BONDS’ 


b iffsoamst 
THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 


American Liberties in War Time 
A Series of Pamphlets on the Issues and the Facts 
CIVIL LIBERTIES 
The Issues 


Why Freedom Matters, by NorMan ANGELL. 


Liberty in Wartime (Our Situation, in view of English Experience), by At1ce EDGERTON. 


Who are the Traitors? (leaflet). 
Constitutional Rights in War-time (/ega/). 


Freedom: of Speech and of the Press (extracts from the writings of statesmen and scholars). 


Cases 


The Outrage on Rev. Herbert §S. Bigelow of Cincinnati. 
The ‘‘Knights of Liberty’? Mob, and the I. W. W. Prisoners at Tulsa, Okla, 


(October 28, 1917.) 


(Nov. 9, 1917.) 


The Case of the Christian Pacifists at Los Angeles, by Norman M. Tuomas. 


The Truth About the I. W. W. 


(Facts in relation to the present trial.) 


The Conviction of Kate Richards O0’Hare, and North Dakota Politics. 


Liberty of Conscience 


War’s Heretics (a plea for the Conscientious Objector), ay NormAn M. THoMas. 
The Facts about the Conscientious Objector in the U. S 


Note: 
are not colored by any 
copies 3c. 


‘ism’ or propaganda. 


Cut this out and mail to 


These pamphlets deal solely with the protection of American liberties in wartime. 


A full set will be sent on receipt of 30c. 


They 
single 


NATIONAL CIVIL LIBERTIES BUREAU 


{Full Set 


Send j t 
| Those Checked 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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SPECIAL 2 
SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


STC 


TRAINING CAMP FOR NURSES 


For college women only. Classes 1909-1918 eligible 


At Vassar College, June 24 to September 13, 1918. 
Under the auspices of the American Red Cross and 
the Council of National Defense. 

A three months intensive course in theory of nursing, 
preliminary to two years training in hospitals. Fee, 
including board, room, living expenses and tuition 


$ 
Our country’s need 


Apply at once to Dean Herpert E. MILts, 


Vassar COLLEGE, 
PouGHKEEPsIE, N. Y. 


Summer Session, June 24—August 3, 1918 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


More than 100 courses by 40 specialists. Visiting professors 
include some of America’s foremost educators. 

Social aspects of government war program given special promi- 
nence. George E. Howard, ex-president American Sociological 
Society (Social Psychology); Richard Burton, of Minnesota 
(American Literature and the War); Emory S&S. Bogardus 
(Americanization) ; Ernest C. Moore (Educational Administra- 
tion) ; Dr. Louise Stanley (Household Problems and Dietetics) ; 
Rockwell D. Hunt (National Conservation) ; and many others. 
Unusual opportunity for teachers in unexcelled environment. 


For Bulletin with full announcements, address 
J. H. MONTGOMERY, Recistrar, Los ANGELEs, CAL. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Summer Session, 1918 
June 24—August 2 


The Summer Session of the University of Minne- 
sota will be maintained as usual. 

Colleges offering instruction: Agriculture, Chemis- 
try, Dentistry, Education, Engineering, Graduate 
School, Medicine, Science, Literature and the Arts. 


MM 


Numerous undergraduate and graduate courses 
leading to bachelor’s and advanced degrees. 
Special Features: (1) Professional side of high 


school teaching emphasized. Special courses for prin- 
cipals, superintendents, supervisors and normal school 
and college teachers of Education. 

(2) Training of teachers in Trades and Industries. 
Courses in Trade Mathematics, Applied Science, 
Trade Drawing, Vocational Psych ology, Industrial 
History, and Organization and Supervision of Voca- 
tional Education. 

(3) Social Service Plattsburg. 
social service work in war time. 

(4) Special lectures on war activities. 

Faculty of specialists drawn from the University of 
Minnesota aie other leading universities. 

Women students may engage rooms in Sanford 
Hall by making application before May Ist. 

For bulletin containing detailed information, address 


THE REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


THE SUMMER QUARTER OF THE 
UNIVERSITY. OF CHICAGO 


Affords opportunity for instruction on the same basis 
as during the other quarters of the academic year 
The undergraduate colleges, the gradu- 
ate schools, and the professional schools 
provide courses in Arts, Literature, Science, 
Commerce and Administration, Law, Medi- 
cine, Education, and Divinity. Instruction 
is given by regular members of the Uni- 
versity staff which is augmented in the 
summer by appointment of professors and 
instructors from other institutions. 


Special War Courses 


Military Science, Food Conservation 
Spoken French, etc. 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1918: First Term 
June 17-July 24; Second Term July 25- 
August 30 

A detailed announcement will be sent upon application to the 


ore ~ the Faculties, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Chicago, 
nois 


Special attention to 
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| OBITUARY | 


A. J. MCKELWAY 


van J. McKELWAY, secretary for the southern states of the 
* National Child Labor Committee, died suddenly at his home 
in Washington on Tuesday of this week. Though born in Penn- 
sylvania, in 1866, his family removed to Charlotte county, Virginia, 
the next year and it was in the South that he lived and worked. 

When the National Child Labor Committee was organized in 1904, 
its first task was to begin a campaign in the South Atlantic states, 
where the poverty of reconstruction days was only beginning to yield 
to the new industrial life about the cotton mills; where mill owners 
were looked upon as the saviors of a poverty-ridden district; where 
not only the law but public opinion universally sanctioned the employ- 
ment of children at heavy tasks, for long hours and at a wage fixed 
under a competitive system in which each mill had only itself to 
compete with. 

The campaign against child labor started by the National Con- 
sumers’ League under Mrs. Florence Kelley was violently resented 
in the South as northern interference. It was a southerner, Edgar 
Gardner Murphy, who first proposed a national child labor com- 
mittee, and once organized the committee itself turned to another 
southerner, Dr. McKelway, to do its southern work. Against every 
kind of open and secret opposition, smiling in the face of bitter 
personal abuse, a master at argument and the best of story-tellers, 
this Presbyterian minister and editor, with his broad accent and his 
camaraderie, gradually made headway until, one after another, the 
southern states had thrown at least some protection about children. 

His skill at lobbying was placed by the committee at the service 
of the movement to secure the creation of the federal Children’s 
Bureau. And his crowning achievement was the passage of the 
federal child labor law, for which he acted as Washington repre- 
sentative of all the agencies concerned. Dr. McKelway was a 
graduate of Hampden-Sidney College, Virginia, and of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. His two sons are in the army. 


jee W. MAGRUDER died suddenly on Tuesday of this week 
while in a telephone booth at the Harvard Club in New York 
city, where he had recently come to join the central staff of the War 
Camp Community Service of the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America. For some months past Dr. Magruder had been 
with the American Red Cross Home Service, on leave of absence 
from the Baltimore Federated Charities, of which he had been 
secretary for some ten years. 


OBERT BAYARD CUTTING, of New York city, died at an 
American base hospital in France, early in April, as the result 
of an operation Mr. Cutting had been for a number of years a 
member of the Board of Managers of the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, and was treasurer of the Com- 
mittee on Provision for the Feebleminded, whose headquarters are 


in Philadelphia. He went to France as associate organizing secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A. 


OL. RAYNAL C. BOLLING, who has been reported by General 
Pershing as “missing,” was general counsel of the United 
States Steel Corporation. It was through him that negotiations were 
conducted several years ago by Charles M. Cabot, which resulted in 
a protest against the twelve-hour day, prepared in the Survey office, 
being sent to 15,000 stockholders of the Steel Corporation. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 


“Want” advertisements under the various 


headings “Situations Wanted,” “Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 


the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


OSHKOSH, Wisconsin, Associated 
Charities, wants competent secretary. 


WANTED-— Jewish case worker as resi- 
dent by Philadelphia child-caring agency. 
Address 2764 Survey. 


WANTED—A Settlement Director by a 
neighborhood center in a large eastern city. 
Address 2763 Survey. 


WANTED—Trained matron and house- 
keeper at Texas STATE TRAINING SCHOOL 
For Girxs, Gainesville, Texas. 


A CHILD-PLACING Agency in New 
Jersey desires Matron for its Receiving 
Home. Experienced. Send photo. Ad- 
dress 2765 SuRVEY. 


(Jewish) for Abraham Lincoln House, 
Milwaukee. Address Secretary, 531 Ter- 
race Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Address C. L. Younc, Muscatine, Iowa. 


WANTED—Case worker for position of 
Assistant Secretary in Charity Organiza- 
tion Society in rapidly growing New Eng- 
land Coast City. Salary $900 to $1000. 
Address 2750 Survey. 


ASSISTANT EMPLOYMENT 
MANAGER. 


letter, which will be treated confidentially. 
Address 2766 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED boys’ worker wants 
Institutional work pre- 


YOUNG woman, thoroughly experienced 
in institution as housekeeper. Excellent 
manager. Address 2761 Survey. 


HOUSE mother (under-graduate nurse) 


SOCIAL worker with wide experience 
in city and country, desires an executive 
position preferably in. a small town. Box 
154, Newburgh, N. Y., R. F. D. No. 1. 


EXECUTIVE—Jewish young man, Uni- 


| versity and Philanthropy school graduate, 


experienced in relief, research and Ameri- 
canization work, seeks position as head of 
philanthropic organization. Well qualified 
and highly recommended. Ready May 15. 
_ Address 2758 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE—Man past 32, Jewish, 
College and Law School Graduate, Attor- 
ney for seven years, volunteer Social 
Worker past ten years, desires to enter 
social service as Superintendent or As- 
sistant to Federation Executive or in any 
other capacity. Highest references. Ad- 
dress 2762 Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


VICTORIAN ORDER OF NURSES: 


Post-Graduate course in District Nursing, 
four months, is given at the four training 
centres of the Order at Ottawa, Montreal, 
Toronto and Vancouver. Salary during the 
course and good openings after successful 
terminations. For full information apply to 
the Chief Superintendent, 578 Somerset St., 
Ottawa. 


HE Sheffield Scientific School 

and the School of Medicine of 
Yale University offer a course of 
one year’s study leading to a 


Certificate in Public Health 


The course is open to men and 
women who hold either the degree 
Or eBVAGe B.S., Ph.Bewora MoD) al= 
though other mature persons quali- 
fied by special experience in public 
health may be admitted with the ap- 
proval of the Committee in Charge. 
Fundamental training in physics, 
chemistry, biology, and general bac- 
teriology is required for entrance. 

The academic year of 1918-1919 
begins September 26, 1918. The 


charge for tuition is $150. per an- 
num. 


Further information may be obtained 
by addressing the Department of Public 
Health, Yale School of Medicine, New 
Haven, Conn, 


For Employers in War- 

, Time 
XPERT advice on labor prob- 
lems. ‘‘Retainer” basis. Labor 
relations, employment methods, labor 
supply, plant sanitation, hygiene, 
pensions, insurance, female labor, 
wages, “welfare work,” industrial 

democracy. Address 


“CONSULTANT,” care Survey. 


Ask for the Index 


HE index for Volume XXXIX of the 
SURVEY (October, 1917-March, 1918), 
is now in press. It will be sent free on 


request. Libraries and others on our index 


mailing list for other volumes will receive 


this one without further request. Volume, 
stoutly bound in red cloth with leather cor- 
ners, $2.50; subscribers’ copies bound at 
$1.50; carriage extra. 
THE SURVEY, 
112 East 19 Street, New York 
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PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month, 


American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June) ; $3; official organ for the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association. Original 
articles of scientific and practical value, news 
notes, bibliographies and book reviews. Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association, 93 West- 
ford Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 


The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 


The Negro Year Book; published under the aus- 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c. pustpaid; permanent record of cur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
eee: General and special bibliographies; full 
index. 


Public Health Nurse; quarterly; $1 a year; na- 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


Scientific Temperance Journal ; quarterly; 64 pages; 
$1 per year; a magazine for serious students of 
alcohol question; practical articles; educational 
methods; world temperance progress notes; re 
views. Free to members. Scientific Temper- 
ance Federation, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Southern Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad; 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly insertions, 
copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Order pamphlets from publishers. 


Consumers’ Co-oPperATION DuriING THE War. A)- 
bert Sonnichsen. 5 cents. Co-operative League 
of America, 2 West 13 St., New York. a 


Tue Discrace or Democracy. An Open Letter to 
President Wilson by Prof. Kelly Miller. ‘The 
best argument that any Southerner, white or 
black, has contributed to American Governmental 
theory in a half century.”—Editor Smart Set, 
in the Evening Mail. 10 cts. a single copy. On 
orders over ten, 5 cts. a copy. Address Kelly 
Miller, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


Girts anD Kuaxr. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates, 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Hetrinc Hoover. A Business Man’s Synopsis of 
Food Values, Food Combinations and Simplified 
Dietetics. Free on request from Richard Mayer, 
200 Summer St., Boston. 


ImmicraTion Literature distributed by National 
Liberal Immigration League, P. O. Box 1261, 
New York. 


Mak1NnG THE Boss EFFICIENT. 
a New Industrial Regime. John A. Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St.. New York. 


WueatLess—MeatTitess Meats. 84 menus, 124 
recipes, directions, food values, substitutes, timely 
suggestions, etc. 10c, or FREE for two names 
interested in Domestic Science. Am. School of 
Home Economics, 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Beginnings of 


You SHoutp Know Asout CrepitT Unions. A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 78 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston. 


COMING MEETINGS 


(Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser. 
tons; copy unchanged throughout the month.) 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS, TENNESSEE STATE 
ConFERENCE. Memphis, May 12, 13, 14. Sec’y, 
Mary Russell, Associated Charities, Memphis. 


Pustric HeattH Nursinc, NaTIoNAL ORGANIZA- 
TION For. Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, May 
6-11. Sec’y, Ella Phillips Crandall, 156 Fifth 
avenue, New York city. 
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CHARITY ORGANIZATION LIBRARIES . 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 
Charters, Sxo. Mental Hygiene, Crrm, Nem. 
SuRvBY ASSOCIATES Mountain Whites, Rsr. 
INC. Municipal Government, Apri, NFs. 


KEY 


If you know the name of the agency 
er organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If “you seek an unknown source ef 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals.] ~ 


Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 


pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 


If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


OW the SurRveY can serve 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in the war, 
in our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 
and where they can count locally—the 
Survey was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory is 
one of several steps in carrying out 
this commission. The executives of 
these organizations will answer ques- 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
mands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month 
for each additional line. No contracts for less 
than three months. Additional charge of $1 for 
each change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Animals, Amer. Humane Education Soc. 
Birth Registration, AasPrm, 

Blindness, Ncprs. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 


CHILD WELFARE 

Natl. Child Labor Com. 

Natl. Child Welf. Assn. 

Russell Sage Fdn., Dept of Child Helping. 
Child Labor, Nctc, Aaspim, Ncsw, PRaa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Commission Government, Spo. 
Conservation, CcHL. 

[of vision], Ncps. 

Clubs, Nirww. 
Consumers, Cra. 
Cooperation, Ctra. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cua. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca. 
County Ywcea. 


Credit Unions, Mass. Credit Union Assn. 


Crime, Sa. 
Cripples, Red_ Cross Inst. for 


isabled Men. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


Crippled and 


EDUCATION 


Amer. Humane Education Soc. 
Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Natl. Board of the Ywea. 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hr. 


Efficiency Work. Bmpr. 

Electoral Reform, T1, Apri. 

Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er. 

Exhibits, Aaspim, Ncps. 

Feeblemindedness, Ncmu. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 


Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 


Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 

Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 

Amer. Red. Cross. 

Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca. 
Eugenics Registry. 


Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 


Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 

Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Nesw, Necwa. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 

Health Insurance, AA. 

Home Economics, AHEA. 

Home Work, Nctc. 

Hospitals, Naspr. 

Humane Education, AHEs. 

Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca, APEa. 


IMMIGRATION 


Im. Aid, Council of Jewish Wom. 

International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywca. 

Industrial Education, Rcrcpm. 


INDUSTRY 


Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 

Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Nesw, Newa, Nuws. 


Ywea, 


Insanity, Nemn. 
Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Anti-Imperialist League. 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 

Labor Laws. AAti., Netie. 

Legislative Reform, Apri. 


Fecca. 


ree, des | 
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Negro Training, 
Neighborhood Work, Nrs. 
Nursing, Apua, Norn. 


Open Air Schools, Naser. 

Peace, AIL. 

Peonage, Naacpr. 

Playgrounds, Praa. 

Physical Training, Apra, Praa. 
Prostitution, AsHA, 

Protection Women Workers, Nras. 
Public Health, Nopun. 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Er, AIL. 

Hampton Institute. 

Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Div. 
Tuskegee Institute. 


Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nsywca, Nwwcymca, APEA. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, Mcua. 
Sanatoria, Nasprt. 


Savings, Mcua. 


Self-Government, Niww, Art. 


SETTLEMENTS 

Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 
Sex Education, AsHa. 
Schools, Aura, Hi, Tr. 


Short Ballot, Sso. 
Social Hygiene, AsHa. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch, and Soc.. Service, Fecca. 
Nwweymca, Potra. 


SOCIAL WORK 
Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, RsF. 


SURVEYS 


Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Ncmu, Praa, Ncwa. 


Thrift, Mcua. 


TRAVELERS AID 
National Travelers Aid Society. 
Tacyw. 


Tuberculosis Naspr. 
Vocational Education, Nctc, Rsr. 
Unemployment, AAtLL. 


WAR RELIEF 


Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywca 
Nwweymca, RcrcpM. 


WOMEN 


Amer. Home Economics Assn. 
. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
League for Woman’s Service . 


Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 
Work for Soldiers, Natl. War Work Council 


¥aM:. CAsens: of GS. 
Working Girls, Iacyw, Nras, Nuww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
New York. For national employment service for 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main- 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation; 
health insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. iterature. Exhibits. Urges prenatal in- 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations. 
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THE SURVEY?S* DIRECTORWM3OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and community. 
Publishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


“AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATICN SOCIETY 
—Founded by Geo. T. Angell. To promote kindness 
to animals through schools, press, and societies for 
young and old. Organ, Our Dumb Animals. Free 
literature. 180 Longwood Ave., Boston. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCoy 
Hall, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 
acting sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Object to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
interest in physical education. Annual member- 
ship fee $3 includes magazine. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin 
Bank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
and fundamental reform in electing representatives. 
Literature free. Membership $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—William F. Snow, M.D., gen. sec’y; 
105 W. 40 St., New York. For the repression 
of prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex education; pam- 
phlets upon request; membership $5; sustaining 
$10. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
9F CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3. 


ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE—Founded Nov. 
19, 1898. Moorfield Storey, pres. (first pres., 
George S. Boutwell); David Greene Haskins, Jr., 
treas., 10 Tremont St., Boston; Erving Winslow, 
sec’y. Object: To protest and agitate against ex- 
tension of sovereignty over peoples, without their 
own consent. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Has a department of field 
work to make surveys of governments and institu- 
tions anywhere at cost. Efficiency systems in- 
pies. Twelve years’ experience. Estimates fur- 
nished. 


COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
fa) Perky, sec’y; 2 W. 13° St., New «York. 
To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
consumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
includes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


IMMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL)—Headquarters, 242 East 


Broadway, New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
ides. Has international system of safeguarding. 


onducts National Americanization program. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities.» Literature free. 


| FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
|SOHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. 
Clyde F. Armitage, asso. sec’y; Herbert M. 
Shenton, special sec’y; Miss Grace M. Sims, 
office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exee. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, _sec’y; 104 N. Third St, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Campaign for the Conservation of Human Life; 
Charles Stelzle, sec’y. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal- 
elect; G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. K. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State 
nor a Government school. Free illus. literature. 


MASSACHUSETTS CREDIT UNION ASSOCIA- 
TION—J. C. Bills, Jr., managing dir.; 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. Gives information con- 
cerning credit unions, and assists in their organ- 
ization and development. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey; pres.; John R.. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race dis- 
crimination, lynching, etc. Membership, 10,000, 
with 100 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Se iP, 
Jacobs, Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 105 E. 22 St.,. New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 state branches. Industrial and_agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration: education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare mate- 
rials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety. 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Robert A. Woods, pres., Boston; William T. 
Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 
General organization to discuss principles of hu- 
manitarian effort and increase efficiency of agencies. 
Publishes proceedings annual meetings, monthly 
bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. Mem- 
bership, $3. 45th annual meeting Kansas City, 
May 15-22, 1918. Main divisions and chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 


Delinquents and Correction, Mrs. Jessie D. 
Hodder. 

Health. 

Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Gertrude Vaile. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Charles C. Cooper. 
Mental Hygiene, Frankwood E. Williams, M.D. 
Organization of Social Forces, Allen T. Burns. 


Social Problems of the War and Reconstruction, 
Prof. George H. Mead. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and’ 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with government agencies. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Cheb Worker, 
monthly, 30 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
HEALTH NURSING— Ella Phillips randall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Object: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 


FOR PUBLIC 


to maintain a central bureau of informatien. Bul- 
letins sent to members. 
NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 


—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 136 E. 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social erganizations with 
trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
hert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker. sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men in 
uniform. Wm. Sloane. ch’n; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres:; 139 N. 
Clark St.. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—Organized to secure the public ownership and 
operation of railroads and other public utili- 
ties and natural resources. Inquiries solicited. 
Address Albert M. Todd, pres.. Westory Building, 
14th and F Sts., Washington, D. C. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Makes studies of re-education 
for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. Pub- 
lishes reports on reconstruction work at home and 
abroad, and carries on propaganda to inculcate 
a sound attitude on the part of the publie toward 
the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics. Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits. Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


the Im- 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.: Richard S. Childs, sec’y: 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES. INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey: Paul U. Kellogg. editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education. Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Brune Lasker, 
112 East 19 St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Afa. 


(Continued from page 76) 
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SPECIAL SUMMER SESSIONS | 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, PUBLIC AFFAIRS, HEALTH, PRISON REFORM, EDUCATION 


Ud 
ST 


VOUT eee 


COCO 


YOUR COUNTRY 
NEEDS YOU 


Learn How to Serve Through the 


RED CROSS HOME SERVICE 
INSTITUTES 


For the training of Executive Secretaries for 
Home Service with the families of soldiers and 
sailors. 

Summer Sessions in Boston, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and 
elsewhere. Six weeks course, full time. Three 
dollars registration fee. Red Cross Certificate. 


Attend the Six Weeks Summer Session 


of 


THE | 
EW YORK SCHOOL 


OF PHILANTHROPY 


July 8—August 16 


Courses, including required practical 
For fuller information, address, 
Mr. W. FrAnxK Persons, 
Drrector-GENERAL OF CIVILIAN RELIEF, 
AMERICAN Rep Cross, WasHincTon, D. C. 


work, in Community Organization, Play, 
Case Work, Child Welfare, Industry, 
Public Service, Psycho-Pathology, Crime 
and Punishment, Excursions to Agencies 


THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
WORK, BOSTON, MASS. 


A DEPARTMENT OF SIMMONS COLLEGE. 


concerned with War Activities. 


BOUL LLCO 


Write for information about the Summer Session and 

The first year program begins September 
18. A substantial preparation for the 
forms of social service now in special de- 
mand. Correlated courses on work with 
individuals and families and on neighbor- 
hood work. 


Well prepared students may specialize 
in medical social service, work with children 
and adolescents, organizing charity, or in 
neighborhood work through settlements. 


the Fellowships offered for the regular work of the School 
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to the Secretary, 287 Fourth Avenue. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL 
OF CIVICS AND 
PHILANTHROPY 


1918 SUMMER SESSION 
June 19—July 26 


General Course for Social Workers 


A Summer Course is offered for six 
weeks beginning June 25. An introduc- 
tion to social work. 


CUCU 


Address the Director, 18 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL FOR INTER- 
CHURCH WORKERS 


: : Five Credit Courses: (1) Principles of Case Work; 
: Lake Geneva, Wisconsin (1) p 


(2) Problems of Social Work in War Time; 
(3) The Law and the Courts in relation to 
Social Work; (4) The Organization and 
Conduct of a Statistical Inquiry; (5) Mod- 
ern Radicalism. 


June 26th to July 7th, 1918 


Courses in social service, publicity, community evangelism, missions, religious 
education, church comity and the principles and methods of inter-church work. 

Faculty: Harry Wade Hicks, Rey. Ernest Bourner Allen, Prof. Benjamin F. 
Winchester, Rev. Henry Atkinson, Rev. Horace S. Holton, Rey. Charles Stelzle, 
J. FE. McAfee, Prof. Shailer Mathews, Rev. Roy B. Guild. 

Special Speakers: Dr. Frank Mason North, Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin and Fred 
B. Smith. 

Auspices: Commission on Inter-Church Federation of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. Address Roy B. Guild, Executive Secretary, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York City, for information and particulars. 


Field Work with one of the Social Agencies in Chicago. 


Visits of Inspection to the Important Institutions in 
or near Chicago. 


WORK AMONG YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS 


Women qualified to become club leaders, industrial 
secretaries, cafeteria directors, physical directors, re- 
ligious work directors, executive secretaries, etc., in a 
Christian movement with a social program are inyited 
to correspond with the Secretarial Department, Na- 
tional Board of 


Special Course for Playground Workers 


Folk Dancing, Gymnastics, Games,’ Story-telling and 
other technical classes held at Hull-Hvuuse. 


Sixteenth Year Opens October 1, 1918 


For information, address The Dean, 2559 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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Younc WoMeEn’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
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